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COMMENCEMENT DAY, 1904 


HE one hundred and fiftieth year of the College and the ninth 
in which Columbia has borne the name of University, was 
brought to a close with the commencement exercises held on Wed- 
nesday morning, the eighth of June. On the preceding Sunday 
afternoon at four o’clock the baccalaureate sermon was delivered 
by the Very Rev. Wilford Lash Robbins, D.D., Dean of the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
the United States of America, before the officers of the University, 
the graduating classes and their friends. The religious exercises 
of the afternoon were conducted by the Chaplain of the University, 
the musical portion of the service being impressively rendered by 
the chorus choir of St. Bartholomew’s Church, under the direction 
of Mr. Richard Henry Warren. Dean Robbins selected as the text 
for his sermon St. John, viii, 31, 32.* 

Monday afternoon was given over to the Columbia College Class 
Day exercises, those of Barnard College having been held the pre~ 
vious Friday afternoon. The Columbia Senior Class dance was 
held on Monday evening in the University gymnasium, the grove 
being illuminated for the occasion. A brief account of these fes- 
tivities is given on another page. 


* The Baccalaureate Sermon has been printed in full by the University, and 
copies may be had on application to the Secretary. An abridgement of the 
Sermon will be found under Religious Interests. (Cf. p. 452.) 
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The formal exercises of Commencement, which were held on 
Wednesday at eleven o’clock in the gymnasium, conformed in all 
details to the program that has been followed during the past 
few years. The procession of candidates for degrees and diplomas, 
officers and guests of the University, the University Council, the 
candidates for honorary degrees, and the Trustees of the four cor- 
porations of the University, all in academic costume, proceeded as 
usual from the Library to the Gymnasium. The Trustees of the 
recently affiliated College of Pharmacy appeared for the first time 
in the procession. 

After prayer had been offered by the Chaplain, President Butler 
delivered the address to the graduates in these words: 


It is an anxious moment when an engine, long in building, is finally 
to be put to its practical test. Will it work? Was its plan well made 
and was it wisely executed? The steam is let into the cylinder, the pis- 
ton-rod moves, and the wheels begin to turn. The machine works, and 
the labor put upon it is worth while. The behavior of the machine in 
practice is the supreme test of the wisdom and skilful execution of 
its plan. 

What is true of an engine is yet more true of men and women. The 
University scans closely the faces of those who pass out of its gates 
from year to year, in order that it may, if possible, forecast the future. 
Will these men and women work in practice? Has their training been 
wisely planned and skilfully executed? If so, the University has done 
its part. But one crucial question remains. Can and will each indi- 
vidual student who bears the University’s name, worthily use the train- 
ing it has given him? This is the question of personal responsibility, 
and it cannot be shirked. 

It is not at all hard to bring home the feeling of responsibility in 
the abstract, but it is often a matter of extreme difficulty to enforce it 
in the concrete. We are always ready to legislate standards for others, 
but not so quick to apply them to ourselves. I hold a feeling of high 
responsibility to God and to man for the use of one’s knowledge and 
training, to be an essential part of an education that is genuine. Sub- 
tract that feeling, and the most cunningly contrived intellect becomes an 
engine without a governor. With it, even an imperfect intellectual 
machine will accomplish useful results. 

The college and university graduates of today need to reflect long 
and earnestly upon their responsibility. The parable of the talents 
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applies to them. They must give some return for what has been so 
freely given to them. Moreover, they must feel the responsibility for 
giving this return, and must act upon it. 

These graduates owe to themselves and to their community many 
things. One is intellectual honesty. You who have studied logic and 
you who have applied scientific method to the solution of innumerable 
problems, know the relation between premise and conclusion, and you 
know that the truth-loving and truth-seeking mind will not permit con- 
tradiction between the one and the other. It is your bounden duty to 
exemplify this in practical life. Fashion, fear, ambition, avarice, all 
will tempt you to deny your honest beliefs. If you yield, your educa- 
tion here is in so far imperfect or you thereby renounce your responsi- 
bility for the use to which you put that education. 

It might be said of responsibility, as Emerson said of truth, that you 
can not have both it and repose. You must choose between them. 
“He in whom the love of repose predominates will accept the first 
creed, the first philosophy, the first political party he meets,—most 
likely his father’s. He gets rest, commodity and reputation; but he 
shuts the door of truth.” So also he shuts the door of responsibility. 
Whatever his belief, in action—or rather inaction—he denies respon- 
sibility. 


No educated man can afford to prefer repose to responsibility. He 
must act continually and courageously, and with all the light that his 
education has given him. Then and then only can he approach an 
understanding of the meaning of the high praise that Matthew Arnold 
gave to Sophocles 


Who saw life steadily, and saw it whole. 


There is a university visible and a university invisible. The one is 
made up of these stately buildings, of the throng of teachers and stu- 
dents, of these recurring ceremonials. The other exists in the spirit 
which animates the whole and which, overpassing these near bounds, 
inspires and guides the thousands who have gone out from us. Today 
you are crossing the line beyond which lies the university invisible. 
Over there you are none the less in and of Columbia than you have been 
while here. Henceforth it is yours to share the responsibility for that 
school of the higher learning which was called into being a century and 
a half ago, not only to promote a liberal education but to make that 
education “as beneficial as may be.” May usefulness and happiness 
attend you all. 
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The candidates for the degree of bachelor of arts from Columbia 
College were presented by Dean Van Amringe, those from Barnard 
College by Dean Gill; for the degree of bachelor of laws by Dean 
Kirchwey; for that of doctor of medicine—after the hippocratic 
oath had been administered—by Professor Curtis, acting dean; for 
the degrees in the Schools of Applied Science by Professor Sever, 
acting dean; for the degree of bachelor of science in architecture by 
Professor Hamlin; for the same degree in education and for the 
various diplomas in Teachers College by Dean Russell; for the 
degrees of master of arts and doctor of philosophy by Professor 
William H. Carpenter, secretary of the University Council. The 
candidates for the collegiate degree in arts numbered 182; for the 
professional and technical degrees, 446; for the university degrees, 
188; for the teaching diplomas, 165. Altogether 987 degrees and 
diplomas were conferred upon 875 individuals. As has been 
customary in recent years, each of the several bodies of candidates 
rose for presentation and remained standing while the degrees 
were conferred, only the twenty-eight doctors of philosophy, of 
whom two were women, being ushered upon the stage. 

Six candidates were presented for honorary degrees. In intro- 


ducing the first of these, Howard Jason Rogers, Professor Giddings 
said : 


The modern development of educational activity, bringing as it does 
to an entire people benefits of discipline and of learning once the privi- 
lege of a class, has called for the services of men of the highest organ- 
izing and administrative ability, and it is the privilege of the University 
to confer academic honors upon those who thus advance the noblest 
well-being of the state. The assistant commissioner of education for 
the state of New York has rendered services to the public peculiarly 
worthy of recognition. Largely through his ability and untiring effort 
the recent progress of education in the United States has adequately 
been brought to the attention of the civilized world. Superintendent 
of the educational exhibit of this state at the Columbian Exposition, 
he afterwards organized and directed the department of education 
and social economy of the United States at the Paris Exposition in 
1900. Now, at the Louisiana Exposition at St. Louis, he has brought 
together and arranged the most complete educational exhibit that the 
public has ever had an opportunity to study. I have the honor to pre- 
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sent Mr. Howard Jason Rogers for the degree of Master of Arts, 
honoris causa, and to ask that that degree be now conferred upon him. 


President Butler conferred the degree in the following words: 


Howard Jason Rogers, Bachelor of Arts of Williams College ; suc- 
cessful educational administrator, organizer and director of important 
educational exhibits at two international expositions, I gladly admit you 
to the degree of master of arts in this University, and confer upon you 
all the rights and privileges that belong thereto. In token thereof I 
hand you this diploma. 


Hugo de Vries was presented by Professor Underwood, who 
said : 


In this city of New Amsterdam we have today an honored guest 
from Amsterdam across the seas. For the degree of doctor in science 
we present a pupil of Sachs, Bunsen, and Hofmeister, the Professor of 
Systematic Botany in the University of Amsterdam, and director of its 
botanical garden, a writer in four languages of elaborate botanical 
memoirs, a botanist equally known in both hemispheres for his exten- 
sive researches in plant physiology and for his investigations of the 
great problems of heredity, and above all the distinguished author of 
the mutation theory of the origin of species—Hugo de Vries. 


President Butler said: 


Hugo de Vries, Doctor of Philosophy of the University of Leyden; 
Professor of Botany in the University of Amsterdam ; profound student 
of variation, heredity and evolution, whose studies have exerted a last- 
ing influence on the views of mankind regarding the constitution of 
living matter and the physical basis of inheritance; especially distin- 
guished as the author of a masterpiece of laborious and exact research 
that has placed the general theory of the origin of species on a new 
foundation, I gladly admit you to the degree of doctor of science in this 
University, and confer upon you all the rights and privileges that belong 
thereto. In token thereof I hand you this diploma. 


Charles Follen McKim was presented by Professor Hamlin, who 
said : 


It has often been observed that architecture has in all ages measured 
the operation of the great forces of civilization ; but these forces have 
produced their impress on architecture only through the agency of 
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master spirits, seers in art, who have gathered into their own natures 
the currents of new enthusiasms and turned them into fresh channels: 
who have felt and interpreted, first and best among their fellows, the 
stirrings and inspirations that have begun to move their age, and have 
translated them into enduring forms of strength and beauty. So 
Ictinus and Phidias shaped in immortal marble on the Athenian Acrop- 
olis the pride of triumphant Hellenism after the Persian wars. 

In the remarkable architectural movement which in this country 
began with the Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia, and which 
received a new impulse from the splendors of the White City at Chicago 
in 1893, events alone would have counted for little but for the creative 
gifts of a few choice spirits, masters in art, each conspicuous for special 
service to the cause of architecture. One of their number stands before 
you today, eminent for devotion to the ideals of classic art, for the 
dignity and stateliness, the refined proportions and studied detail of 
his works ; for the largeness of his conceptions and for consistent avoid- 
ance of the fripperies and mannerisms of passing fashions. Pennsyl- 
vanian by birth, New Englander by his Harvard training, Parisian 
through three years of study at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, New Yorker 
by adoption, patriotic American always, he is in his art as in his heart 
a citizen of the world, known and honored wherever architecture is 
practised and artistic culture prevails. 

Mr. President, I have the honor to request that Columbia Univer- 
sity, in recognition of conspicuous services to American art and liberal 
culture, confer upon Charles Follen McKim, scholar and architect, crea- 
tor of these University buildings, founder of scholarships and of a 
school of architecture at Rome, benefactor of the nation’s capital, the 
honorary degree of doctor of letters. 


President Butler said: 


Charles Follen McKim, Master of Arts of Bowdoin College and of 
Harvard University; artist and architect, designer and creator of this 
new and splendid home of an old university; one who in innumerable 
ways and with patient zeal labors to elevate and refine the public taste 
and to make familiar the forms of beauty in building, I gladly admit 
you to the degree of doctor of letters in this University, and confer upon 
you all the rights and privileges that belong thereto. In token thereof 
I hand you this diploma. 


Alfred Conkling Coxe was presented by Professor Burdick, who 
said : 
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It is my privilege to present for the doctorate of laws one, who 
early gained distinction at the bar of this State, for the skill and elo- 
quence with which he served his clients. For a score of years and 
more, he has filled an honored place upon the Federal bench. Here he 
has served the public so faithfully and well that he has won added dis- 
tinction as well as promotion. Nor has he been content with per- 
forming the duties only of lawyer and of judge. He has been a public 
spirited citizen, taking an intelligent and influential part in the important 
activities of society and the State. 

In all this he has followed the best traditions of the bench, both in 
the mother country and in this republic. The members of that bench 
have not looked upon law as something to be divorced from the realities 
of life. They have never treated it as a system of logic or the product 
of speculation; but rather as a body of practical principles, whose com- 
binations are undergoing ceaseless but consistent change to meet the 
ever changing conditions and needs of social, business and political 
interests. Accordingly they have not affected the role of the scholastic 
recluse nor of the juristic theorist. They have conceived it to be not 
only their privilege but their duty to be in and of the world, whose social 
and business and political controversies are continually brought before 
them for adjudication. For centuries, the greatness of a judicial mag- 
istrate has been measured, under our legal system, not solely by his 
legal erudition, but far more by the accuracy with which he interprets 
the present needs of the community which he serves, the fullness of his 
endowment with the common sense of that community, and the wisdom 
with which he forecasts the consequences of his judicial decisions. 

I deem it a personal pleasure and a high honor, to present for the 
degree of doctor of laws, an eloquent advocate, a wise judge, a good 
citizen, an accomplished gentleman, Alfred Conkling Coxe, Judge of 
the Circuit Court of Appeals of the United States. 

President Butler said: 


Alfred Conkling Coxe, Bachelor of Arts of Hamilton College ; jurist 
and judge of the Circuit Court of the United States, I gladly admit you 
to the degree of doctor of laws in this University, and confer upon you 
all the rights and privileges that belong thereto. In token thereof I 
hand you this diploma. 


Elihu Root was presented by Professor Burgess, who said: 


The duty assigned me in this program is an exceedingly pleasant 
duty, and a highly honorable duty, but I cannot help feeling that it is 
perfunctory, almost superfluous. 
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It i¢ not necessary, sir, for me to tell you, or the Trustees of this 
institution, or these assembled faculties and students, or this New York 
audience, or any American audience why Columbia University should 
confer one of its highest degrees upon the gentleman by whose side I 
have the honor to stand. 

You know, sir, and they all know, that as a man and a citizen he is, 
like the knight of old, without fear and without reproach; that, as a 
lawyer and a jurist, he stands in the very forefront of the American 
bar; that, as an orator, he has no superior ; and that, as a statesman and 
an administrator, he has taught his country and the world two great 
lessons, at least two, one that an American civilian can organize the 
armed force of his nation more perfectly and more effectively than any 
purely military man whom that nation has ever produced—demonstrat- 
ing anew and in a peculiarly significant way the fundamental principle 
of American polity, that the military power and the military spirit are 
subordinate to the civil power and the civil spirit,—and the other that 
a free republic can discharge imperial duties successfully and honor- 
ably, without sacrificing or impairing or imperilling its own historic 
liberties. 

Mr. President, the highest honors of this University, great as they 
are, are not too great for such a citizen, and without further commenda- 
tion, I venture to present to you the Hon. Elihu Root, and to ask for him, 
at your hands, the degree of doctor of laws of our University. 


President Butler said: 


Elihu Root, Bachelor of Arts of Hamilton College; eminent alike 
in law and in public administration, trusted counsellor of two presi- 
dents of the United States; to be always remembered in our country’s 
history as foremost in promoting the organization of a sound military 
system, and in increasing the scope and efficiency of military educa- 
tion, as well as wise, just, and liberty-loving in the government of the 
nation’s wards, I gladly admit you to the degree of doctor of laws in 
this University, and confer upon you all the rights and privileges that 
belong thereto. In token thereof I hand you this diploma. 


The Reverend Dr. Greer was presented by Professor Van 
Amringe, who said: 


I present to you for the honorary degree of doctor of sacred theology 
a devoted priest of rare ability in instituting, and skill in sustaining and 
directing, societies that aim to cheer and quicken those whom hard for- 
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tune has depressed and aid them in helping themselves, to relieve the 
needy and comfort the afflicted; one to whom nothing is foreign that 
makes for the amelioration of the lot of his fellow men and their spir- 
itual elevation ; unsparing of himself, and eloquent with tongue and pen, 
in the service of his Divine Master; a leader and a consecrated Christian 
governor of this great diocese of the church in America, the Right 
Reverend David Hummell Greer, Bishop Coadjutor of New York. 


President Butler said: 


David Hummell Greer, Bachelor of Arts of Washington College; 
author, pulpit orator and ecclesiastical administrator, Coadjutor Bishop 
of New York, I gladly admit you to the degree of doctor of sacred 
theology in this University, and confer upon you all the rights and 
privileges that belong thereto. In token thereof I hand you this 
diploma. 


After the honorary degrees had been conferred, the audience 
joined in singing “ America,” and at the conclusion of the hymn 
the benediction was pronounced by the Chaplain. The exercises, 
which this year were in charge of Professor Crampton, were con- 
ducted with smoothness and precision and proved enjoyable in every 
feature. 


THE ALUMNI LUNCHEON 


T 1.30 on Monday afternoon the customary luncheon for the 
officers and alumni of the University was served in Alumni 
Memorial Hall. The gathering exceeded that of last year in size, 
and enthusiasm for the speakers and the University reigned su- 
preme. The opening address was made by the chairman, Dean Van 
Amringe, who spoke as follows: 


One hundred and fifty years ago this month of June, an “ Adver- 
tisement ” appeared in a paper styled The New York Gazette or Weekly 
Post-Boy, notifying “such Parents as have now (or expect to have) 
Children prepared to be educated in the College of New York ”’—then 
a proud title of this college—that “it is proposed to begin Tuition on 
the first Day of July next.” The advertisement excited attention and 
was worthy of remark. It declared “that as to Religion,” “the chief 
Thing aimed at in this College,” “ there is no Intention to impose on the 
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Scholars the peculiar Tenets of any particular Sect of Christians; but 
to inculcate upon their tender Minds the great Principles of Christianity 
and Morality on which true Christians of each Denomination are gen- 
erally agreed.” While such an announcement would be regarded as 
out of place and untimely at the present day when, among other changes, 
there seems to be a large substitution, in the minds of men, of the 
second commandment for the first, and religious tolerance is so free as 
to savor of indifference, it was by no means unseasonable then, and 
expressed in a striking way one of the reasons that led to the founding 
of Columbia. Again: the proclaimed design of the institution in which 
tuition was about to begin was notably profound and comprehensive. 
It involved not only instruction “ in the Learned Languages,” the incul- 
cation of “a serious, virtuous and industrious course of life,” the teach- 
ing of “ the Arts of reasoning exactly, of writing correctly and speaking 
eloquently,” but the instructing and perfecting of youth “in the Knowl- 
edge of all Nature in the heavens above us, and in the Air, Water and 
Earth around us.” Such a declaration must have appeared to the little 
provincial town of a few thousand inhabitants magnificent and most 
extravagant, as extravagant, perhaps, and as much beyond reason, as 
seems to us the verbal ecstasy of present-day posters of a traveling 
show ; but it was nevertheless the calm and well-considered declaration 
of men, wise beyond their day and generation, gifted with a prevision 
like that of the prophets of old. Through all the years that have inter- 
vened between that June and this, the high purpose, as first announced, 
has been kept steadily in view, carried out now in one particular, now 
in another, and has been accomplished as fully as time and money and 
educational knowledge and wisdom have permitted. The design can, 
of course, never be completed ; it serves as a pillar of cloud by day and 
of fire by night to lead us away from bondage and ever on toward the 
promised land. “ All nature in the heavens above us, and in the air, 
water and earth around us” continually unfolds and displays to the 
eager vision of the devout scholar new and untrodden paths of intel- 
lectual and spiritual delight—and such must be the case till time shall 
cease and this transitory world fade into that which is eternal. 

As I have remarked, the principle on which Columbia is founded is 
liberal and its design is comprehensive and ambitious. The University 
manifests its attachment to both one and the other by keeping a sharp 
lookout for excellence in any and every department of life and learning, 
with the laudable purpose of appropriating to itself so much thereof as 
it may—of which sagacity of vision and of appropriation today fur- 
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nishes conspicuous examples. Of them I shall now invite to address 
you, the Right Reverend and learned Bishop Coadjutor of New York, 
Doctor Greer. 


Dr. Greer expressed the hope that the honor which Columbia 
had seen fit to confer upon him would bind him closely to the Uni- 
versity, which appealed to him as modern and progressive, and at 
the same time as duly conservative. 


It is faithful to the present, mindful of the future, and yet not sepa- 
rated from the past. Like Dante’s pilgrim moving up the mountain 
side and towards the mountain top, 

She journeys on o’er that lonely steep, 
The hinder foot still firmer. 

In that way she is ready to contribute to the civilization of the 
world, and measured by that standard I venture to say that Columbia 
is second to none. 


Dr. Greer then explained the essential qualities that the true 
university man should possess. 


The university man should be a leader of men. That is what we ex- 
pect the university to give us. And to be a leader of men he must be a 
man of vision, a man who has perspective, who can see things, not only 
as they are immediately at hand and as he comes into immediate touch 
and contact with them, but who can see them in their wholeness and 
as they are related. . . . We expect the university man today to have 
learned in his university course how to be able to trace and find not only 
parts of things but the great underlying principles of things, and then 
to show them to us; and who, as such, is competent to be today our 
leader. 

It goes without saying that he should also be a man of the highest 
intellectual force. We sometimes hear the criticism made that in uni- 
versity training today the most important thing is training in athletics, 
and that enthusiasm for baseball and football and aquatic sports is 
taking the place of enthusiasm for philosophy and letters. I for one do 
not believe it. I see no incompatibility between them; they are both 
good and mutually helpful. But the intellectual life must always be 
paramount and must always to the community that impression give. 

I recall the felicitous simile of Dr. Martineau, who says that the 
body of man is divided into three stories to lodge three tenants. “ First, 
the immortal reason in the acropolis of the uplifted head, scarcely 
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deigning to be joined to the rest of the body by the narrow isthmus of 
the neck. Second, the brave energies which find their home in the 
beating heart and the panting lungs. Third, the mere appetencies, 
which by their lower position confess their natural servitude and their 
liability to shame.” 

These are the three tenants dwelling in the same apartment house 
of the body, sometimes falling out and quarreling with one another in 
regard to their respective rights, privileges and relations, but with the 
intellectual force meant at least to guide and guard and control the 
other two. The university man should be of that description who, 
with a trained intellectual force, has learned how to think quickly, 
clearly and thoroughly ; and the man who can do that, in whatever walk 
of life, mechanical, commercial or professional, will always go to the 
front and be a leader of men. 

Let me add that there is another essential quality, which, if the 
university man would be a leader of men, he must have. He must be 
the embodiment of an indisputable moral force. That is the force 
which is most needed today in the great problems of this age and 
nation; and we look to the university man to help us to meet and to 
solve these problems, which, at the bottom, however we may name 
them, designate or call them—social, industrial or political—are essen- 
tially moral problems. Therefore, the man whom the university sends 
to be our leader must have that moral force. He must be a man who 
is not so much a follower of public sentiment as a maker of it; a man 
who is not carried off his feet by the madness or hysteria of the hour, 
but who can withstand it, rule it and control it; a man who stands not 
for expediency but for conscience; a man who has the courage not of 
other people’s convictions but the courage of his own, and stands upon 
them; a man who would rather lose a cause than wrongfully win and 
gain it. But no, he shall not lose; for it is moral force, as history 
shows, as the history. of this country time and again has shown, it is 
moral force, which like no other stirs and moves the people; and to 
which, like no other, the people will respond. Such men to be our lead- 
ers, we need. The university must give them to us. May it be the 
glory of Columbia that she shall give them to us: men, with vision 
power endowed, with mental power endowed, with moral power en- 
dowed, and who thus shall steer and guide this nation of ours towards 
the destiny still undetermined that awaits it in the future. 


The chairman next introduced Justice Coxe, saying: 
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It is a commonplace to say that liberty and well-ordered society 
find their protection and security in a learned, upright and fearless 
judiciary ; and it is also, happily for us, a commonplace to say that the 
United States judiciary are not surpassed in all those qualities that make 
for the liberty of the individual and the welfare of the state. We are 
fortunate in having with us an ornament of the bench, a circuit judge of 
the United States—Mr. Justice Coxe, Doctor Coxe, whom I have the 
honor to present to you. 


Judge Coxe responded : 


I hope I do not transgress the proprieties of the occasion by express- 
ing my deep sense of obligation to the Trustees for the honor this day 
conferred upon me. Such a degree from one of our great universities 
is a compliment of which any man might justly feel proud, but particu- 
larly so from this splendid institution, which, for a century and a half, 
has held aloft the blazing torch of learning and is known today wher- 
ever the language of progress is spoken. A reason personal to myself 
also contributes very largely to my gratification—forty years ago Co- 
lumbia conferred the degree of S.T.D. upon my father. 

The judicial life is eventless. The judge is denied the inspiring 
influences which environ the soldier, the statesman and the man of com- 
merce. He is withdrawn from the transactions of large magnitude, 
which impel other men to exertion. His reputation rests not upon “ the 
arduous greatness of things done,” but upon things written and spoken. 
No hope of power or gain keeps him upon the ever revolving treadmill, 
but only the satisfaction of duty done. 

It is, I think, a mistake to wait until a man is dead before giving 
him that meed of praise which is his due. We are ready enough to 
“weep with those who weep,” but that kindly sympathy which impels 
one to “ rejoice with those who do rejoice” is rarely seen. A public 
man nowadays hears little but criticism. Particularly is this true of a 
judge. When his decisions are made public the mutterings of dissent 
from the defeated counsel are frequently wafted to his ear by some con- 
siderate friend, but this is all. It is an age when silence means praise. 

If the voice of calumny be hushed, if the public servant who is 
devoting his best energies to his country hears no word of denunciation, 
he need ask no more, for he may rest assured that his fellow citizens 
are satisfied with his work and hold him in high esteem. But how 
much more generous is it to give him a word of encouragement now and 
then while he is still in the harness and not wait until only a memory 
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remains. . . . I can only say that the honor this day conferred will give 
me new inspiration during the years of labor which are before me. . . . 

There is on the walls of my library a certificate, signed in 1882, by 
the first republican president from New York, who came to his great 
office in tragic times, passing with honor through a most trying ordeal, 
“and still he bore without abuse the grand old name of gentleman,”— 
Chester Allan Arthur. I have another similar certificate signed twenty 
years afterwards by the latest republican president from New York, that 
brilliant man of destiny—because duty makes destiny—who sits in the 
White House today, that house which, we were informed this morning, 
was saved from destruction by the efforts of our brother alumnus, Dr. 
McKim. So, you see, I have the signatures of Arthur and Sir Galahad. 
And, I think, the modern Sir Galahad may say, as did the blameless 
knight of the Table Round, 

My good blade carves the casques of men, 
My tough lance thrusteth sure, 

My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure. 

Between these two I intend to place my diploma of today, also signed 
by a New York president, that incomparable captain of intellectual 
industry, the President of Columbia. I shall hang it on a little higher 
plane than the others in token of the alliance between college and state 
and the growing supremacy of the former over the latter. 

Time was when a liberal education and cultured manners were 
thought to unfit one for success in the varied fields of American politics. 
. . . But I think the time has passed when a man’s claim to office can 
be based solely upon the fact that he dispenses with stockings and 
wears clothes constructed on some prehistoric pattern. We have reached 
an age when the magnificent work of our colleges and universities is 
appreciated even by those who have been denied the advantages which 
higher education can bestow. The present century will, I believe, see a 
college education within the grasp of almost any young man who has 
courage and ambition. .. . 

Some wise philosopher has said that the “ best government is the one 
that governs least.” We have not yet learned this lesson. It seems to 
be thought in some quarters that legislative tinkering is the panacea for 
all our ills; that the legislature can make money, produce prosperity 
and prevent immorality with equal ease. The result is that the country 
is deluged each year with a mass of crude and undigested law, which, 
after being tried and found wanting is repealed, amended or held uncon- 
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stitutional by the courts. I confess I have often a feeling of compas- 
sion for the man engaged in business ventures when this “rain” of 
law begins in January of each year. How can he form his plans, how 
can he forecast the future when he is likely to wake up any morning and 
find that an act has been passed by congress or the legislature of his 
state which will turn his capital into ashes? Not until the last law- 
making body has adjourned does he feel safe. 

There are about fourteen thousand laws passed annually in the 
United States and between six hundred and seven hundred in the state 
of New York. There are about three hundred thousand decisions made 
annually, of which twenty thousand are decisions of courts of last 
resort. Is it not plain that we are suffering from an over-production of 
law, written and unwritten? 


In closing Judge Coxe offered the following remedies for the 
legal evils referred to: 


I would have biennial, or, better, triennial sessions of the legislatures 
and I would prohibit, by the organic law, all special legislation under 
whatever guise it is presented. 

So far as the congestion in the courts is concerned, I would not in- 
crease the number of judges, but would decrease the supply of unneces- 
sary and inconsequential litigation. I would abolish the code system 
altogether and let the courts establish their own rules of practice. I 
would reform the jury system so that less than twelve men can render 
a verdict in civil causes, and I would make delay in selecting a jury im- 
possible. The present condition must be changed; it is fast becoming 
intolerable. Radical measures are needed. Relief will not come by 
attempting to reform the antiquated processes of the past. The methods 
of the eighteenth century are out of vogue in the twentieth. 

In the judicial department of our government, as well as in all other 
fields of human endeavor, we should remember the lesson and the 
warning of our great poet, Russell Lowell, when he says: 


New occasions teach new duties; 
Time makes ancient good uncouth; 
They must upward still and onward, 
Who would keep abreast of Truth. 
Lo! before us gleam her camp-fires! 
We ourselves must Pilgrims be, 
Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly 
Through the desperate winter sea, 
Nor attempt the Future’s portal, 
With the Past’s blood-rusted key. 
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The next speaker was ex-Secretary Root, who was introduced 
by the chairman in the following words: 


Dean Van Amringe: 


Many years ago, nearly half a century, this college added to its 
responsibilities by establishing a law school. At the head of it was 
placed an alumnus of Hamilton College, New York, Mr. Theodore 
Dwight, who proved himself a phenomenally able expositor and teacher 
of law. Not many years ago, the United States added to its responsi- 
bilities and entered upon a new enterprise in government requiring pro- 
found legal knowledge, wisdom and skill. It also looked to Hamilton 
College and found among the alumni the officer whom it sought, and 
committed the undertaking to him. As you all know, he discharged 
with high distinction the delicate and difficult duties of his great place, 
and so has written his name large in the history of this country—the 
Honorable Elihu Root, late Secretary of War of the United States, 
doctor of laws of this University. 


Mr. Root responded : 


It is peculiarly delightful for me to find myself brought into this 
fresh relation to this great University, because for many years relations 
of old personal affection and deep interest have existed between me 
and it. Long ago a curious interest was excited in my mind by an 
old statute of our state which coupled in one enactment the college 
which was my alma mater and the then small and struggling college 
that has become this great University. I wrote down this morning the 
beginning of that law. It was “ An Act instituting a Lottery for the 
Promotion of Literature, and for other Purposes,” passed April 15, 
1814, ninety years ago. It began with the preamble: “ Whereas, well 
regulated seminaries of learning are of immense importance to every 
country, and tend especially, by the diffusion of science and the promo- 
tion of morals, to defend and perpetuate the liberties of a free state: 
Therefore, Be it enacted, that there shall be raised by lottery ” such and 
such sums; and the statute then proceeds to make provision out of the 
sums thus raised for Hamilton College, for Union College, and for 
Columbia College, and for the Asbury African Church in the City of 
New York. Other days, other manners. . . . 

I first knew the College in those days when Professor Torrey’s cot- 
tage stood on the corner of Forty-ninth Street and Madison Avenue; 
Professor Joy’s cottage on the corner of Fiftieth Street and Madison 
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Avenue; when the College itself was domiciled in the old Deaf and 
Dumb Asylum in the middle of the block; when the School of Mines 
had just been established in the basement of the building; and when 
the institution was presided over by that great educator to whom I am 
moved to pay honor today, Dr. F. A. P. Barnard, a man, who by the 
infirmity of deafness was cut off from much communication with his 
fellows and participation in active life which is deemed essential to suc- 
cessful influence, but whose broad and far-seeing mind mapped out the 
course which has led to Columbia’s greatness. In the enjoyment of the 
intimate associations with the faculty and of the social life of Columbia 
in those distant days, I acquired an affection which gives to the diploma 
that your President has handed to me today a special value, and which 
will make me cherish it as long as I live. And I learned then, and I 
have thought a hundred times since of the true and substantial basis of 
our University... . 


Mr. Root then showed that learning is not the end and ultimate 
object of the university, that higher education must produce men 
of individual initiative. He called attention to the widespread 
tendency of educators demanding a disproportionate share of the 
time and attention of the community in which they live for the 


things in which they are interested, and expressed his belief that 
this tendency ought to be checked. He continued: 


There is a time in life for everything, not only for dance and song. 
There is a time for initiative and enthusiasm, as there is a time for rea- 
son, for conservatism, for caution. The time for initiative, the time 
for that disregard of consequences which makes men willing to under- 
take great things, the time when a man can do great things that the 
mass of men can not believe to be possible—is the time of youth. It 
would be a most deplorable thing to make the price of education for 
Americans the surrender of the years of the greatest initiative and en- 
thusiasm, and of the hope and capacity for great deeds, to the work of 
acquisition alone. Let us keep our boys at work getting knowledge out 
of books, but not while the enthusiasm of youth is ebbing away and the 
capacity of doing things is lapsing back behind them. Learning itself 
is but little. The man who is made is the great thing, and the work 
of doing is the great thing in the man. Kept too long in academic 
halls, youth begins to strain and long for the active work of life. Don’t 
let us keep him too long, until that noble and beneficent impulse has 
passed away. 
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But it is not the man alone that the university is to make. As age 
comes and the good and evil of life are counted up, it is universal expe- 
rience that the question arises: For what good is it all? What to us is 
the value of life? To what purpose is all the labor and all the effort? 

I think that the answer to the question is found in some degree in 
the positivist philosophy. No man lives to himself. The object of all 
training or all education, of all human effort, is not the construction of a 
single man who dies and is forgotten. The achievements of the day 
are of little account. Benefits to the community, to the nation, to civili- 
zation, are all that are of value; and the production of the individual 
man whose influence shall live forever after in the weal of humanity, 
that is the great object of the university, as it is of all human training 
and of all human effort. Civilization proceeds in its majestic course. 
The mass of mankind are being lifted up from hard conditions of pov- 
erty and ignorance. The participation of the individual man framed 
and trained in the University of Columbia in that majestic progress, that 
is the object of this University. No opportunity has been seen upon 
earth equal to the opportunity that this University has. Situated in 
this great city where gather the leaders of thought and opinion, the 
leaders of science and art, the leaders in all things, the men who are 
accomplishing great works, material and moral; the men who lead in 
charity and in morals and religion—no university ever had the oppor- 
tunity to train men and show each one to do his part towards forward- 
ing the progress of civilization, of humanity, of all that the institutions 
of our country mean for Americans, that Columbia has today. 

I never pass that old quarter on Madison Avenue, twice rebuilt since 
I first knew it, without thinking of the beneficent influence that the 
simple, unselfish and noble men who lived there have exercised; and 
upon this new field, with its splendid buildings and its wide expanse, 
with all the accessories that wealth can give, with all the influence that 
capable minds, and learning, and morality, and religion can bring to bear 
upon the successive ranks of American youth who shall throng its halls 
—upon this new field, may we not believe that Columbia University 
will be for many a century more to come a source of that lighting and 
leading of noble character which shall make the great American experi- 
ment of justice and liberty not for a few, but for all mankind, however 
humble—the American experiment of government by the people, 
through the enlightenment of the people, a success to the remotest gen- 
erations. 
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President Butler, the last speaker of the afternoon, was then 
introduced by the chairman. 


As a sort of guide in some matters of which Dr. Root has so happily 
spoken I may call to your attention a saying which I am told is going 
about. It is this: “If you want an old-fashioned table d’héte, go to 
Princeton; if you want a dinner 4 Ja carte go to Harvard; but if you 
want a quick lunch, go to Columbia.” And now we shall have some 
final words, and precious, from our honored chief, the President of the 
University. 


President Butler said: 


A university like a nation has its foreign policy and its domestic 
problems. Our foreign policy consists of our relations to the public at 
large. Those relations are primarily ones of dependence. We serve 
the public as best we can, but that we exist at all is due to public sup- 
port. Last year and the year before our needs were frankly and fully 
stated. Despite the enormous total to which those needs mount up, 
the public has heard us with sympathy, and signs are not wanting that 
sooner or later those needs will be met. We are handling our present 
resources with all the skill that we can command, but they are inade- 
quate to do properly tomorrow’s work. Princely gifts have come to us 
of late, but we are still without a College Hall or a Law School building. 
This University Hall in which we sit remains unfinished. Many depart- 
ments are short-handed and a large part of the teaching staff, the glory 
of the University, is wretchedly underpaid. If only we could be put in 
possession of a College Hall, a Law School building and a completed 
University Hall, and given increased funds to be applied unrestrictedly 
for general university purposes, we could afford to wait quietly for the 
rest. These three buildings we must have or we simply cannot do our 
work. The increased funds for general purposes we must have or we 
cannot give our departments apparatus and teaching material or pay 
living salaries to our devoted company of scholars. 

A very wealthy man once said to me with something like a sneer, 
“Your great universities are always asking for something.” The re- 
tort was obvious and I could not resist making it. I said to him: 
“That is true, and for a reason that would never apply to you. They 
are always giving something.” Columbia, and her sister universities 
likewise, are not primarily asking institutions; they are giving institu- 
tions. Every student who enters these doors, no matter what fee he 
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pays, is kept here and taught only because of the benefactions of men 
long since forgotten which we of today are administering. 

Many men in giving to universities just fall short of being generous, 
through unfamiliarity with university conditions. They give for a 
specific purpose, and in a way to compel the trustees to add further to 
their already heavy burden. An unendowed building is a source of no 
small expense. It must be kept in repair, lighted, heated and furnished 
with service. Probably not a single one of our present or projected 
buildings can be maintained for less than the income of a fund of 
$100,000. We have no funds for this purpose, and the general income 
of the corporation is correspondingly depleted. 

The announcement that it is the intention of the alumni to create 
by annual subscription a fund to be turned over to the treasurer for use 
without restriction, is the most welcome that we have heard in many a 
day. This action is as wise as it is generous, and it sets an example 
that every university in the land will appreciate and applaud. 

You see that on South Field ground has been broken for two dormi- 
tories—Hartley Hall and one other. It is our hope that in September, 
1905, they will be ready to receive five hundred students. During the 
summer work upon the beautiful University Chapel, an anonymous gift, 
will be begun. And now it is my privilege to tell you of another piece 
of good fortune. The School of Mines, than which no part of this 
University is more deservedly famous; a school which was a pioneer 
and is still the leader of all schools of its kind; a school to which stu- 
dents come from England and Germany, Holland and Russia, Mexico 
and the Argentine Republic—this school is to have a dignified and 
adequate building of its own. It will be placed on the Broadway side 
of the Quadrangle, immediately south of Earl Hall. Work upon it 
will begin at once. For our ability to erect this greatly needed building, 
Columbia is indebted to a friend in this community who has given many 
evidences of his generous and philanthropic spirit, Mr. Adolph 
Lewisohn, president of the United Metals Selling Co. By a gift of 
$250,000 Mr. Lewisohn has enabled us to give the School of Mines a 
local habitation and to restore its name to a building. All honor to 
him, and may our use of that building be an ample reward for his 
sacrifice. 

We are working hard and uninterruptedly upon our domestic prob- 
lems. Not being sensational in character, these come little to the atten- 
tion of the public. Nevertheless, they are of highest importance to us. 
We are constantly consolidating the University, simplifying its admin- 
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istrative machinery, and increasing its teaching power. During the 
past three years no fewer than thirty-one new appointments have been 
made to full professorships, and there have been thirty-nine new ap- 
pointments to adjunct professorships. We have called to us scholars 
from Harvard, Chicago, Bryn Mawr, Lehigh, New York University, 
Dartmouth, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, Smith, University of Illinois, as 
well as Hirth and Riibner from Germany. We are bending our ener- 
gies to teach better and to train better every year. We are not troubling 
ourselves about numbers of students; although the numbers constantly 
increase, despite the fact that conditions of admission to the professional 
schools have been steadily advancing. 

The Faculty of Columbia College have spent five months in close 
discussion of the problem of the best undergraduate program of studies 
and the proper relation of college to professional school work. Before 
another Commencement we shall have arrived at and announced our con- 
clusions as to these matters. Unless I am greatly mistaken, it will be 
found that those conclusions will put a check upon some of the disin- 
tegrating and demoralizing tendencies now noticeable in American col- 
lege education and will insist upon some time-old principles that have 
been much overlooked of late. 

I have received within a very few hours a gift which should be of 
great use and benefit to the students of the University, or to a large 
number of them. A fund has been placed in my hands by an anonymous 
donor to enable a selected number of Columbia students of today to 
visit, without cost to themselves, the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
at St. Louis. The gift is a thoughtful and a kindly one, and is made 
that the students of Columbia may not wholly be deprived of the benefit 
of the Exposition held half way across the continent. 

The Columbia of today is a living, thinking, feeling, acting univer- 
sity. It pulsates with life in its every part. It commands the loyal 
service of a splendid company of scholars. I can confidently say that 
pride for it is found in the breast of every member of our great body 
of students coming not only from every part of our own land, but from 
lands across the seas, Atlantic and Pacific alike. 

That is the Columbia that we alumni love to speak of and to think 
about ; and that is the Columbia whose one hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
Sary we are to return here in the autumn to celebrate with due pomp 
and ceremonial, taking account of the great principles—religious, polit- 
ical and educational—that have entered into its crowning. 
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The address of the President brought the luncheon, which was 
in every respect one of the most successful ever held, to a fitting 
close. The enthusiasm of the alumni made itself felt in the hearty 
cheers that were given for the President, for the recipients of hon- 
orary degrees, and, lastly, for the chairman. 

Later in the afternoon alumni games were held on South Field, 
and they furnished considerable amusement for participants and 
spectators alike. At seven o'clock in the evening anniversary din- 
ners were held in University Hall by the College classes of ’79, ’84, 
’86, ’92 to 1904 inclusive, and at ten o'clock all present joined in 
the ’94 decennial Kneipe, which ended the festivities. 


The distribution of degrees and diplomas granted at Commence- 
ment is shown in the following table: 





A. Degrees conferred in course 
Bachelor of Arts...........ss00e0 weesece eeosoccnccoosoosooce 
oe EAITS ccrecccccnvecsoscncce socersncosscocacscceses 
Science (Education) 
os (archer) 
“ 
Engineer of Mines. 
Civil Engineer 
Electrical Engineer 
Mechanical Engineer. 
Metallurgical Engineer 
Doctor of Medicine 
Master of Arts 





Deduct duplicates 
Total individuals receiving degrees in course... 





B. Honorary degrees 
Master of Arts 


C. Teachers College diplomas granted 
Bachelor’s diploma in education 

Higher “ sd 

Master’s 











Total degrees and diplomas granted 
Deduct duplicates 
Total individuals receiving degrees and diplomas 





The Columbia University Press 


THE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


T the regular meeting of the Trustees of Columbia College, 
held at the old site on Madison Avenue and Forty-ninth 
Street, in May, 1893, the following communication proposing the 
organization ef a corporation to be known as “ The Columbia Uni- 
versity Press” was presented by the Committee on Education, to 
whom it had previously been submitted : 


To the Trustees of Columbia College: 


As a consequence of the rapid development at Columbia of uni- 
versity work and university methods during the last few years, there 
is now produced at the College by professors, instructors, and uni- 
versity students, a large amount of original work that is worthy of 
preservation, and which would, if the results were published with 
proper discrimination, reflect great credit both upon the authors and 
upon the College. But advanced research has in all great institu- 
tions of learning created the need for university publication, and 
such is the experience of Columbia College; for, while the original 
work done by our officers and students offers, in many instances at 
least, a real contribution to knowledge, it is, nevertheless, of such a 
technical or special character as to be often unacceptable for com- 
mercial purposes to the general publisher. To meet a similar need 
Harvard, Johns Hopkins, Cornell, and the new University of Chi- 
cago have established university presses; and we regard it as emi- 
nently desirable, if not essential to the full development of the Col- 
lege as a university, that a ready means of publishing really merito- 
rious works should be provided, and that the character and extent 
of the work done in the University should be made known through 
publications bearing the imprint, “‘ The Columbia University Press.” 
As the Trustees have, however, expressed the opinion that it is not 
expedient for the College, as a corporation, to undertake the busi-~ 
ness of printing and publishing, we propose as a means of accom-. 
plishing the desired ends, to form a separate corporation, to be 
known as “ The Columbia University Press,” the primary object of 
which shall be to provide for the publication of literary works em- 
bodying the original research of our professors and university 
students. 

It is intended that the corporation, if formed, shall be under the 
exclusive control of persons officially connected with Columbia Col- 
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lege ; that no person shall be eligible to membership in the managing 
board unless connected with the College, either as a Trustee, or as a 
member of a Faculty; and that any manager ceasing to be so con- 
nected with the College shall thereupon cease ipso facto to be a 
member of the managing board. 

We have reason to believe that there are a sufficient number of 
competent persons interested to insure the means necessary to ren- 
der the proposed organization an effective and valuable agency ; and 
with the restriction above indicated, viz., the limitation of its man- 
agement to persons officially connected with the College, we believe 
that the interests of the College will be perfectly protected, and that 
the use of the imprint, “The Columbia University Press,” will 
enure only to the advantage and honor of the College. 

Before taking any proceedings, however, to organize such cor- 
poration, further than to ascertain its practicability, we desire to 
obtain the sanction and approval of the Trustees, and to secure their 
consent to the use by the proposed corporation of the title and im- 
print, “ The Columbia University Press,’ upon the understanding 
that such permission shall remain in force and shall be exclusive, 
until revoked by the Trustees, and that upon the revocation of such 
permission the use of the title shall be discontinued. 


This letter was signed by Seth Low, Nicholas Murray Butler, 
Francis B. Crocker, George M. Cumming, Brander Matthews, Rich- 
mond Mayo-Smith, Henry Fairfield Osborn, Harry Thurston Peck, 
and T. Mitchell Prudden. 

Upon the recommendation of the Committee on Education, a 
resolution was then adopted by the Trustees approving the proposi- 
tion to incorporate “ The Columbia University Press,” and consent- 
ing to the use of the title under the proposed conditions. 

The incorporation of the Press was effected on June 8, with the 
following incorporators: Seth Low, Francis B. Crocker, George M. 
Cumming, Brander Matthews, Richmond Mayo-Smith, Henry Fair- 
field Osborn, Harry Thurston Peck, John B. Pine, and T. Mitchell 
Prudden. The objects of the corporation, as stated in its certifi- 
cate, are: “ To promote the study of economic, historical, literary, 
philosophical, scientific, and other subjects; and to promote and 
encourage the publication of literary works embodying original 
research in such subjects.” 

The Trustees of the Press for the first year of its existence, as 
named in the certificate of incorporation, were the incorporators and 
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Nicholas Murray Butler. The Trustees held their first meeting on 
the thirteenth of June, when a committee was appointed to draft 
by-laws, and a design for an emblem was adopted, since used upon 
the publications of the Press, consisting of the crown of King’s Col- 
lege above an open book bearing on its pages the words “ Columbia 
University Press” and the dates of the granting of the original 
charter to the Corporation and the foundation of the Press, “ 1754- 
1893,” with the motto Jn Litteris Libertas. 

The CoLumsra UNIVERSITY BULLETIN for October, 1893, which 
records these facts of its earliest history, states in conclusion the 
conviction, afterward incorporated in the preamble to the by-laws, 
that “ it is believed that the Press can, without actually engaging in 
the business of printing, but through satisfactory arrangements with 
printers, publishers, and others, secure the publication of works 
affording a real contribution to knowledge.” 

At a meeting of the Trustees, in November, a set of by-laws was 
adopted, which, among other details of organization and adminis- 
tration, provide that “ the President of Columbia College shall be, 
ex-officio, a Trustee and the President of the Board.” The preamble 
further states that “ the Press is not intended to be a money-making 
corporation in the sense of affording any profit to its officers and 
members. Its work calls for financial support, and it is hoped that 
a publication fund can be secured.” At this meeting Professor But- 
ler was elected the first secretary of the Press, an office which he 
continued to hold until January, 1902, when Professor William H. 
Carpenter was chosen as his successor. At the same meeting, Pro- 
fessor Cumming was elected treasurer, but resigned in October, to 
be succeeded by Professor Mayo-Smith. In January, 1895, Mr. 
John B. Pine was elected treasurer, which office he has since held. 

At the annual meeting in January, 1894, the Trustees, after a 
careful consideration by a special committee of the whole matter of 
publication, made the satisfactory arrangement with the Macmillan 
Co. to act as the publishing agents of the Press which has been 
continued to the present time. 

The actual beginning of the publishing activity of the Press was 
in June, 1894, when the first book appeared with its emblem and 
imprint. This first issue was the Classical Studies in Honour of 
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Henry Drisler, a memorial volume containing monographs on sub- 
jects connected with classical archeology, literature, and philology, 
prepared by a number of Professor Drisler’s former pupils and dedi- 
cated to him in commemoration of the fiftieth year of his official 
connection with Columbia College. 

To complete this record of ultimate origins, it should be further 
stated that the hope expressed in the preamble to the by-laws that 
a publication fund might eventually be secured was in part realized 
by the gift by President Low, in January, 1895, of the capital sum 
of $10,000, the income of which has since been used in the opera- 
tions of the Press, and forms to the present time its only endow- 
ment. 

The publication of the CoLtumsBra UNIVERSITY BULLETIN, con- 
tinued after December, 1898, as the CoLtumBIA UNIVERSITY Quar- 
TERLY, by action of the Trustees of the University was assumed by 
the Press in 1896, the December number of that year appearing for 
the first time under its imprint. The Trustees of the Press at each 
annual meeting select the board of editors of the QUARTERLY and 
name the managing editor for the year. At the same meeting of 
the Trustees of the University at which the above action was taken 
the Press was authorized to establish at the new site a University 
bookstore, which was opened for business in West Hall at the begin- 
ning of the academic year in 1897. The bookstore has been oper- 
ated entirely without profit to the Press or to the University, which 
provides rooms rent-free in West Hall and the Horace Mann School 
for the conduct of the business, the purpose of which, as the present 
contract with the managers expressly states, is “ to enable the of- 
ficers and students of Columbia University (including Barnard Col- 
lege and Teachers College, and the Horace Mann Schools) to pur- 
chase text-books, stationery and drawing materials upon the most 
favorable terms.” 

According to the foregoing history of its beginnings, the Press 
celebrates at the close of the present fiscal year the tenth anniversary 
of its publishing life. During these ten years there have appeared 
with the imprint of the Press no less than fifty-two volumes upon 
subjects most widely distributed over the broad field of university 
research. Of these the Press actually owns the copyright of forty- 
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three, the remaining nine volumes having been published with its 
imprint by special arrangement with the various authors. 


In the 


order of publication this list is as follows: 


Classical Studies in Honour of Henry 
Drisler. 

Amphioxus and the Ancestry of the 
Vertebrates. 

Municipal Home Rule. 

Statistics and Sociology. 

Essays in Taxation. 

From the Greeks to Darwin. 

Fishes Living and Fossil. 

An Atlas of the Fertilization and 
Karyokinesis of the Ovum. 

Atlas of Nerve Cells. 


Memoirs of Frederick A. P. Barnard. 

The Cell in Development and In- 
heritance. 

The Principles of Sociology. 

Municipal Problems. 

The Battle of Harlem Heights. 

Bismarck and German Unity. 

Zoroaster, The Prophet of Ancient 
Iran. 

The Foundations of Zoology. 

Li Livres du Gouvernement des Rois. 

The Shifting and Incidence of Taxa- 
tion. 

The Government of Municipalities. 

A History of Literary Criticism in the 
Renaissance. 

Statistics and Economics. 

Romances of Roguery. 

Francis Lieber. 
Spanish Literature’ in the England of 
the Tudors. 
Ancient Ideals. 
Joseph Glanvill. 
The Classical Heritage of the Middle 
Ages. 

Frédéric Mistral, Poet and Leader in 
Provence. 

The Protozoa. 

Regeneration. 


(In two volumes.) 


By Arthur Willey. 

By Frank J. Goodnow. 

By Richmond Mayo-Smith. 
By Edwin R. A. Seligman. 
By Henry Fairfield Osborn. 
By Bashford Dean. 


By Edmund B. Wilson. 

By M. Allen Starr, Oliver S. 
Strong and Edward 
Leaming. 

By John Fulton. 


By Edmund B. Wilson. 

By Franklin Henry Giddings. 
By Frank J. Goodnow. 

By Henry P. Johnston. 

By Munroe Smith. 


By A. V. Williams Jackson. 
By William Keith Brooks. 
By Samuel Paul Molenaer. 


By Edwin R. A. Seligman. 
By Dorman B. Eaton. 


By Joel Elias Spingarn. 

By Richmond Mayo-Smith, 
By Frank Wadleigh Chandler. 
By Lewis R. Harley. 


By John Garrett Underhill. 
By Henry Osborn Taylor. 
By Ferris Greenslet. 


By Henry Osborn Taylor. 


By Charles Alfred Downer. 
By Gary N. Calkins. 
By Thomas H. Morgan. 
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Scandinavian Influence on Southern 
Lowland Scotch. 

Ossian in Germany. 

The Influence of Old Norse Literature 
upon English Literature. 

The Influence of India and Persia on 
the Poetry of Germany. 

The Italian Renaissance in England. 

The Improvement of the Moral Quali- 
ties. 

Indo-Iranian Phonology. 

Index Verborum of the Fragments of 
the Avesta. 

Corneille and the Spanish Drama. 

The Economic Interpretation of His- 
tory. 

Crime in Its Relation to Social Prog- 
ress. 

Dante and the Animal Kingdom. 

China and the Chinese. 

The Satire of Seneca on the Apotheo- 
sis of Claudius. 

Chaucer’s Indebtedness to Guido della 
Colonne. 

An Introduction to Systematic Philos- 
ophy. 

Platonism in English Poetry. 

Irish Life in Irish Fiction. 

The English Heroic Play. 

The Elizabethan Lyric. 
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By George Tobias Flom. 
By Rudolf Tombo, Jr. 


By Conrad Hjalmar Nordby. 


By Arthur F. J. Remy. 
By Lewis Einstein. 


By Stephen S. Wise. 
By Louis H. Gray. 


By Montgomery Schuyler, Jr. 
By J. B. Segall. 


By Edwin R. A. Seligman. 


By Arthur Cleveland Hall. 
By Richard Thayer Holbrook. 
By Herbert Allen Giles. 


By Allan Perley Ball. 
By George L. Hamilton. 


By Walter T. Marvin. 

By John Smith Harrison. 

By Horatio Sheafe Krans. 

By Lewis Nathaniel Chase. 
By John Erskine. 


The Columbia University Contributions to Philosophy, Psy- 


chology and Education, the Studies in History, Economics and 
Public Law, the Columbia Law Review, and the Teachers College 
Record also bear the imprint of the Press. 

Although the books published by the Press have been from the 
nature of the matter, in that the Press is a Columbia institution, 
largely the production of Columbia authors, this is by no means 


exclusively the case. The Press has not desired to confine itself to 
books written by men attached to the University as students or in- 
structors, and some of the most notable volumes in the list have been 
produced outside our ranks. It is the intention of the Press still 
further to extend its activity in this direction and to supply broadly 
a publishing medium for the results of scientific investigation wher- 
ever it may have been performed. In the ten years of its activity 
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the Press has sold a total of 15,776 volumes as actually accounted 
for by its publishing agents. Its sales have gradually increased 
from 361 volumes in 1895, when it had but two books on the mar- 
ket, to 2,198 volumes in 1904, with its list of forty-three. 

The scope and purpose of the University Press, as expressed 
by its founders in the original communication to the Trustees of 
Columbia College, have been carefully kept in view during the years 
of its existence, and the attempt has consistently been made to pro- 
vide through its instrumentality, in the words of that document, “a 
ready means of publishing really meritorious works.” That it has 
also fulfilled to no small extent the avowed purpose of making 
known through publications bearing its imprint “ the character and 
extent of the work done in the University ” is apparent. The em- 
blem of the Press by its use on these many volumes has become not 
only a well-known device, but, on account of the nature of the books 
which bear it and the auspices thus indicated under which they have 
appeared, it has also become in itself a valuable commercial prop- 
erty. In the light of these results, the Press at the present time 
undoubtedly provides distinct advantages as a publishing medium 
for books whose subjects are of such nature as properly to include 
them within its activity. 

The Press in its first ten years has energetically asserted itself 
along the lines laid down by its founders and has abundantly justi- 
fied its foundation. It has, however, both within and without the 
University by no means fully exerted the possible measure of its 
usefulness as a medium of scientific publication. More books 
should come to it from within to make its output, as it ought to be, 
truly representative of the wide participation of the University in 
research that actually exists, and more books should be included 
from without to fulfill the purposes for which it was established. 
There is need, in particular, of an additional endowment to enable 
the Press more widely to undertake the publication of scientific 
books in which there is no prospect of immediate financial return, 
and which, consequently, must be carried along, it may be for sev- 
eral years, before their first cost is realized. It is the history of 
such books, however, that if they have actual scientific value they 
will in the long run almost inevitably pay for themselves and will 
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ultimately represent no real loss. The small endowment of the 
Press has frequently forbidden the publication of such books except 
at the author’s expense, a condition which, from the nature of the 
case, is often prohibitive. There are at the present time a number 
of valuable books in manuscript at the University which, as the 
founders of the Press have put it in the document already quoted, 
are “ of such technical character as to be unacceptable for commer- 
cial purposes to the general publisher,” but which in the furtherance 
of its legitimate aims should be published by the Press, in part, at 
least, with its own resources, and could be so published without 
ultimate financial risk if a larger working capital were at hand to 
warrant the undertaking. 

The first decade of the University Press, in many ways a period 
of experiment, has pointed out the true direction of its future de- 
velopment. The whole undertaking in some respects is yet in its 
infancy. It has in it, however, plainly the capacity for growth far 
beyond present conditions, and a second decade will without a doubt 
greatly increase its activity and its usefulness to the cause of science 
and to the University. 

The management of the Press, as at the beginning, is vested in 
a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees made up of nine members, 
three of whom are elected at each annual meeting to serve for a 
term of three years. They are at present: Francis B. Crocker, 
Henry Fairfield Osborn, Harry Thurston Peck, William H. Car- 
penter, Brander Matthews, John B. Pine, George Rice Carpenter, 
Franklin H. Giddings, and T. Mitchell Prudden. The President 
of the University is, ex-officio, a Trustee and the president of 
the board, of which William H. Carpenter is secretary, and John B. 
Pine, treasurer. These three officers, further, constitute a finance 
committee, which has power to arrange terms of publication for 
volumes submitted to the Press, whose eligibility has been first de- 
termined by the committee on publication, composed of the secre- 
tary, ex-officio, and two elected members. The secretary is empow- 
ered to receive at any time manuscripts intended for submission to 
this committee with a view to their possible inclusion among the 


publications of the Press. 
WiLt1amM H. CARPENTER 
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THE COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF PHARMACY 


N July 1 the College of Pharmacy of the City of New 

York became the Department of Pharmacy of Colum- 

bia University. With the exception of the Philadelphia College, 

this is the oldest school of pharmacy in the country. Its enrolment 

is one of the largest, and its influence upon American pharmacy is 
second to that of no other. 

The new relationship promises mutual advantages in a rare de- 
gree. The need of a department of pharmacy in close sympathy 
and association with the department of medicine has long been felt 
in the University. The establishment of a new school would have 
been a work of very slow growth, and such a school could not have 
counted upon the cooperation of the pharmaceutical profession so 
long as the interest of the latter was centered in its own school, to 
which it was bound by the ties of three-quarters of a century. Un- 
der the new arrangement, the interest of this large class is not only 
continued, in intensified degree, in the new department, but it is at 
once extended to the entire University, and especially to its medical 
department. The College of Pharmacy, on the other hand, had 
reached a point where it was in need of powerful assistance in car- 
rying out the professional and legislative reforms upon which it 
was bent. Professional pharmacy in New York City, as in the 
country generally, has suffered greatly through the operations of a 
large irresponsible element which has grown strong through suf- 
ferance. Recent disclosures have shaken the confidence of the pub- 
lic, as well as of physicians, in the entire profession. To restrain 
this element, and then to eliminate it gradually, by educational and 
legislative methods, is the task undertaken by the College of Phar- 
macy, acting in harmony with sister institutions, and with the best 
pharmacists of the state. The task would be exceptionally difficult 
without at least the moral support of the medical profession, and 
this the affiliation with Columbia University is certain to aid in 
securing. The history of an institution which has for seventy-five 
years engaged successfully in educational work is of interest in all 
educational circles, but particularly so to the readers of the Quar- 
TERLY. 
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The founding of the College of Pharmacy grew out of consid- 
erations of the most practical character, relating to the welfare of 
the profession in this city. The action was otherwise wholly un- 
selfish, and the management of the institution by its officers and 
members has been marked by a spirit of generosity during its entire 
existence. None of the administrative officers, with the exception 
of the assistant secretary, who devotes his entire time to the routine 
work of the office, has ever received compensation. On the other 
hand, most of them have frequently contributed to the financial 
support of the institution. 

In the year 1829, a number of the leading apothecaries of the 
city agreed among themselves that the best interests of their pro- 
fession required that some special training be provided for those 
who intended to engage in the practice of pharmacy. At a meeting 
held on the eighteenth of March of that year, John L. Embree act- 
ing as chairman and Theodore Keese as secretary, the establishment 
of the College was resolved upon and a constitution was adopted. 
From the very beginning, the instruction of undergraduates was 
regarded as only one of the functions of the institution. The asso- 
ciation of those engaged in the practice of pharmacy, for the pro- 
motion of professional interests, was provided for by articles of 
membership. Membership was open to anyone then engaged as a 
druggist or apothecary in New York County, but none thereafter 
taking up the business was to be eligible unless properly educated. 
The initiation fee was fixed at five dollars, and an equal amount was 
to be paid annually. Non-resident druggists and apothecaries, and 
those who had retired from business, might become honorary mem- 
bers, and there might be elected each year to honorary membership 
one distinguished man of science not resident in the county. The 
Trustees were empowered to publish important literature for the 
enlightenment of pharmacists. These functions of the College have 
been performed uninterruptedly, and very much of the important 
work that has been accomplished in pharmacy, some of it national 
in character, has thus originated. The first laws for regulating the 
quality of drug importations originated in the following resolution 
of the College: 


In consequence of numerous frauds lately brought to light in 
the sophistication of drugs and chemical preparations imported from 
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abroad, the following outline of a law, to be passed by Congress, is 
proposed as a remedy and protection to the honest importers and 
the public as consumers. 

The action leading to this resolution is chiefly attributable to 
the efforts of Mr. Ewen McIntyre, one of the most respected and 
beloved members of the College, and one of those now most active 
in its work. This law provided for custom-house inspection, and, 
among other things, fixed a requirement of alkaloidal strength for 
cinchona bark and opium, the first attempt made in this country to 
bring about chemical standardization of crude organic drugs. It 
was said that Dr. Montgomery Bailey, the first inspector under this 
law, excluded more than 900,000 pounds of spurious or worthless 
drugs during his term of office. This interference with lucrative 
fraud had the same effect that it is wont to have in these modern 
days, and the faithful officer was replaced by a pliant tool. But the 
College came to the rescue and, after a hard fight, reinstated Dr. 
Bailey and reestablished honest practices. The national govern- 
ment now consulted the College with reference to harmonizing and 
unifying the standards and practices at the different ports of entry. 
The College invited the other colleges of pharmacy throughout the 
country to meet and discuss this question. On October 15 and 16, 
1851, this meeting was held in New York City, twelve representa- 
tives being in attendance. After the object of the meeting had been 
accomplished, it was resolved to meet at Philadelphia in the follow- 
ing year, and this association developed into the present American 
Pharmaceutical Association, which ranks with the American Med- 
ical Association, the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, and similar national organizations, and which has exerted 
a profound influence upon pharmacy throughout the world. The: 
College has participated regularly in the revision of the Pharma--. 
copoeia. Its methods of inspection and certification of weights and 
measures resulted in a great increase in the care practiced in the 
preparation of and commerce in these important standards. That 
the College is as active as ever in this class of work is evidenced 
by the crusade against dishonest drugs and medicines carried on in 
this city during the past year by its representatives on the Board 
of Pharmacy, and by its successful efforts in aid of the recent pass- 
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age of a state law requiring all candidates for licenses to practice 
pharmacy to be graduates of some acceptable school of pharmacy. 

Seventy-two signatures were affixed to the constitution of the 
College, and those familiar with the history of the city of that time 
would recognize in the list the names not only of the leading phar- 
macists, but of many citizens best known for their interest in the 
general affairs of the community. The last surviving incorporator 
was .Mr. George N. Lawrence, who died in 1895. 

The first officers of the College were John D. Keese, president; 
Henry H. Schieffelin (whose grandson, Dr. William Jay Schieffe- 
lin, now occupies the same position), first vice-president; John L. 
Embree, second, and Waldron H. Post, third vice-president ; Theo- 
dore Keese, treasurer; Oliver Hull, secretary. These, with seven 
other members, constituted the first Board of Trustees. A charter 
was granted on the twenty-fifth of April, 1831, to continue in force 
for twenty-five years, and empowering the College to hold property 
to the extent of $20,000. At the expiration of that period, a new 
charter was granted, and this has been a number of times amended. 
The College is now empowered to hold property to the value of a 
million dollars. There was considerable merriment evinced by the 
members when they decided to nominate this sum, but it now looks 
as though its specification might become a necessity in the not dis- 
tant future. In 1879 the College became a branch of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York. 

It was the belief of the founders of the College that in a busi- 
ness involving so many technicalities as that of pharmacy, practical 
experience and school training should go hand in hand, and they 
provided that one of the conditions of graduation should be four 
years of experience in a pharmacy, two of which might be those in 
which the two required courses of lectures were given. These two 
lecture courses constituted the whole of the school instruction. 
They were attended in the evening, and the second cotrse was 
merely a repetition of the first. The lectures were first given in the 
small room of the New York Dispensary, at White and Center 
streets. Professor John Torrey lectured on chemistry, and Dr. 
Stephen Brown on materia medica. The annual fee for tuition was 
$6. By 1861 this fee had been increased to only $15, and the an- 


nual income from students’ fees amounted to but $390. Six years 
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later, the College affairs were in an unprecedented state of pros- 
perity. The tuition fee having been increased to $30, the sum of 
$1,050 was paid in salaries to the three professors, $138.40 was 
otherwise expended, and a balance of $151.60 remained in the 
treasury; the fee has since been increased gradually until it now 
stands at $100 per annum, and the income of the College is approxi- 
mately $35,000. Considering the amount and character of the in- 
struction given, this fee is little more than nominal. The College 
has been led to hold its fee as low as possible in order to encourage 
students to take a pharmacy course instead of entering the profes- 
sion by the back-door of apprenticeship only, as the law encour- 
aged. And just here it is pertinent to remark that the efforts of 
the College toward professional elevation have very rarely enjoyed 
the assistance of wise legislation. The tendency of state pharma- 
ceutical legislation, except such as was directed by the College, has 
almost invariably been degrading. Several times the public have 
taken a hand, with great and well-meant zeal, but always in a hot- 
headed and bungling manner. The popular and journalistic idea 
that pharmacy has been unwillingly coerced by a virtuous public is 
the reverse of true. All pharmaceutical vices can be shown to orig- 
inate directly with the patrons of the pharmacies. The College of 
Pharmacy has invariably stood in the breach, maintaining so far 
as bad legislative conditions would permit, the strongholds of hu- 
manity, honesty and honor. During the present year, the most im- 
portant legislation pertaining to pharmacy ever recorded in the 
United States has been enacted by the State of New York. A 
course of suitable academic instruction in pharmacy has been made 
a prerequisite to examination by the Board of Pharmacy. Institu- . 
tions for pharmaceutical instruction, real or pretended, need no 
longer compete with one another in the badness of their work. New 
York’s example will be followed by other states, and the history of 
medical education will be repeated in that of pharmacy. 
In 1830, lectures on pharmacy were differentiated from those 
on materia medica. In 1831 the College graduated its first class, 
of three members. Ten years later a course in practical botany, 
under the direction of Dr. C. R. McClellan, was instituted. In 
these eleven years the graduates had numbered 39. The class of 
8 graduates recorded in 1837 was not afterward exceeded until 
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1861, when there were 9, increased to 11 in 1870. In the mean- 
time, instruction had been given in the chemistry room of Columbia 
College, in the rooms of the Lyceum of Natural History, in the 
rooms of the New York University, in the City Hall, a room of 
which was sublet by the Mechanics Institute, with a return, in 1836, 
to the original quarters in the dispensary. In 1845, the College 
work was conducted over Lockwood’s bookstore, at 411 Broadway. 
In 1849, Professor R. Ogden Doremus having been engaged as lec- 
turer in chemistry, that department was conducted in the professor’s 
room in the New York Medical College, at 19 East 13th Street. In 
1857, Dr. George Thurber, a close friend of Dr. Torrey, was ap- 
pointed lecturer in pharmacy and materia medica, and added a 
course of botanical lectures. The latter lectures were omitted in 
1858-9, but were resumed in 1860. From 1865-67, Professor 
Chandler lectured in chemistry in his room at the School of Mines, 
his place being taken in 1868 by Professor Arthur M. Edwards. 
The year 1869 was one of the most notable in the history of the 
College. Professor Chandler resumed the chemistry lectures, and 
Dr. E. R. Squibb assumed charge of the Department of Pharmacy, 
declining compensation and having a quantity of apparatus each 
week for the illustration of his lectures. Dr. Walter DeForest Day 
presided over the Department of Botany and Materia Medica, the 
lectures in botany being delivered in the chapel of the University. 
Dr. Day also added a short course of lectures in physiology. A 
general determination seems to have been reached to push the Col- 
lege work with an energy never before known. The attendance of 
students at once began to increase. In the following year a class 
of 11 members was graduated. Three years later, when Peter W. 
Bedford became Professor of Pharmacy, and Charles Froebel direc- 
tor of the Department of Analytical Chemistry, the graduating class 
numbered 33, an increase of 200 per cent. over the largest preceding 
class. The size of the graduating class steadily increased from that 
time until, in 1894, it numbered 128. Partly owing to the increase 
in the size of the classes, but more as a result of the increased de- 
mand for laboratory instruction which then began to be felt, the 
College determined, in 1878, to have a properly equipped building 
of its own, and the disused building of Grace Chapel, 209-211 East 
23d Street, was purchased and fitted up, and with it was subsequently 
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connected the adjoining building upon the east. In 1879, Dr. Al- 
phonso Wood was elected Professor of Botany. In 1883, a phar- 
maceutical laboratory was established, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor C. W. Parsons, and this was followed, in 1885, by a labora- 
tory for pharmacognosy, under the direction of Professor Joseph 
Schrenk. In 1883, attendance at recitations, previously voluntary, 
was made obligatory. In the same year entrance requirements were 
established, but some years later the College felt itself obliged, as 
a result of unprincipled competition, to retract this advanced step. 
In 1883, also, the work of the school was graded, the second course 
of lectures representing advanced work, and the laboratory instruc- 
tion being greatly improved. In 1885, the requirement of the pres- 
entation of a thesis as a condition for graduation was abandoned. 

About 1889, the attendance of students underwent a large in- 
crease, the graduating class jumping from a membership of 87 to 
106, and the necessity for another increase in accommodations forced 
itself upon the attention of the Trustees, but more especially upon 
that of the Faculty. The former were loath to assume the responsi- 
bility, which involved large initial subscriptions by members, most of 
whom were poor, followed by a heavy bonded indebtedness. In 
1892, however, the undertaking was decided upon. On various 
preceding occasions the members had manifested their liberality in 
sustaining the College through critical periods. In 1836, $5,500 
had been subscribed. The purchase of Grace Chapel had been made 
possible only through the subscription of $10,000 by the drug-trade. 
Now that a much more ambitious undertaking than any that had 
preceded was on hand, the same generous spirit placed a fund of 
more than $30,000 at the service of the institution. The present 
college building at 115-119 West 68th Street was completed in 1895, 
and with its installation the College found saddled upon it a debt 
of nearly $150,000. The finances have been most carefully handled, 
and the debt has been reduced by more than a sixth, but the pres- 
ence of so serious an obligation has proved very hampering, and the 
educational interests of the College have fallen far short of attain- 
ing to their best. In all of its later struggles, the College organiza- 
tion has been fortunate in enjoying the cooperation and support of 
the German Apothecaries Association of this city and of the Alumni 
Association of the College. The former society has not only sub- 
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scribed liberally to all funds for new enterprises and for the cancel- 
lation of debt, but its influence has been most valuable in conserving 
educational standards. Old, strong, conservative and stable, ani- 
mated by the high German ideals of sound scholarship, it has held 
the College to the path of duty when the temptation to sail-trim- 
ming might have proved too much for the more versatile element 
in the College. 

The Alumni Association was founded on May 24, 1871, chiefly 
through the efforts of Professor P. W. Bedford. Twenty-four 
members were enrolled and Mr. David C. Robbins was elected 
President. Incorporation was not effected until November, 1888. 
This action was promptly followed by a large growth in member- 
ship and influence. The Association has encouraged the under- 
graduates, supplied postgraduate students, fostered social relations 
among the graduates, conducted lecture courses, maintained a jour- 
nal, supplied teaching apparatus and subscribed liberally to the 
building and debt-cancelling funds. For some reason the Alumni 
Association has failed in recruiting the College membership to the 
extent hoped for by its leading members, and this problem is now 
undergoing a special study. Under the energetic leadership of Mr. 
Charles S. Erb, the Association is now enjoying the height of pros- 
perity. 

In 1885, a very important step was taken in transferring the 
lectures from the evening to the afternoon hours, a change which 
was so successful, that gradually the college work was extended so 
as to occupy the entire day. No sooner had the splendid facilities 
afforded by the new building begun to be appreciated, in 1895, than 
the importance of establishing a postgraduate course of instruction 
was realized, and such a course was instituted in the fall of that 
year. Its classes have never been large, although 20 students were 
enrolled in the class of 1903-1904, sixteen of whom received their 
degree. In 1895, the Department of Microscopy was reorganized, 
under the direction of Professor S. E. Jelliffe, and the Department 
of Microscopical Pharmacognosy has since been by him highly 
developed. 

Since 1895 the instruction has been highly specialized. Chem- 
istry is taught in three separate departments: General chemistry, 
under Professors Virgil Coblentz and John Oehler, organic chemis- 
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try, under Professors Charles F. Chandler and John Oehler, and 
analytical chemistry, under Professor George A. Ferguson. Be- 
sides this, a course of lectures in physiological chemistry is given to 
the postgraduates by Professor George C. Dickman, the professor 
of pharmacy. Lectures and laboratory work in botany and lectures 
in physiology are given the first-year men, and lectures in materia 
medica and toxicology, with laboratory work in commercial phar- 
macognosy to the second-year men, by the writer. The term’s work 
extends from the first Monday in October to the end of April. At 
the conclusion of the two years’ work, including suitable practical 
and theoretical examinations, the candidate, having had four years’ 
experience in the practice of pharmacy nad being 21 years of age, 
receives the degree of Graduate in Pharmacy. The postgraduate 
course of one term’s work leads to the degree of Doctor of Phar- 
macy. The instruction and requirements of this course are of a 
high order, including organic and inorganic chemistry, physiolog- 
ical chemistry, systematic botany, technical microscopy and bac- 
teriology. 

The members of the College of Pharmacy are justly proud of 
their educational equipment and of the methods of instruction which 
they employ. No educational institution in the city has a larger 
or finer lecture hall. In the pharmaceutical and in the chemical 
laboratory 150 students can work together, each at his own fully 
equipped table, and with perfect light and ventilation. The micro- 
scopical laboratory accommodates 75 students. There is a large 
dispensing laboratory where the students are trained in the actual 
reading and filling of prescriptions. There is a large museum of 
drugs and a reference herbarium of 300,000 specimens, besides two 
smaller herbaria for teaching purposes, in the first and second years, 
respectively. The College possesses one of the largest pharmaceu- 
tical libraries in the country, and is well supplied with working 
volumes and periodicals. Under the new arrangements, a trained 
assistant from the University Library will be kept on duty at the 
College of Pharmacy. The College is abundantly supplied with 
apparatus, charts and models. Instruction is very practical, most 
of the text-books being in the nature of laboratory guides, written 
especially by the professors to accompany their own courses of in- 
struction. Discipline is rigid, the theory being that it is the duty 
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of the institution to see that no student is prevented by another 
from deriving the full benefit of the instruction for which he has 
paid. 

The exact changes in the curriculum dependent on the new con- 
nection have not yet been worked out, but they will tend in the 
direction of a steady increase in the entrance requirements, a length- 
ening of the term, elimination of elementary instruction now neces- 
sary and ultimately the extension of the course to three, or even 
four years. For a time the College of Pharmacy must continue to 
grant the Graduate in Pharmacy degree, on its independent author- 
ity, to those men whose entrance qualifications are not acceptable 
under the University standard, the better class receiving the Uni- 
versity degree of Pharmaceutical Chemist. As rapidly as the con- 
ditions render possible, the latter class will be enlarged at the ex- 
pense of the former. There appears no doubt that within a reason- 
able time the entire work of the College will be placed upon a plane 
of conformity with the general work of the University. 

H. H. Russy 


THE DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 


HE Department of Music has now achieved eight years of ser- 
vice for Columbia University and for the city. When the 
department was founded, in 1896, the direction of its policy and 
development was placed in the hands of Professor Edward A. Mac- 
Dowell. During the following years, the present writer and Mr. 
Gustav Hinrichs, in that order, were added to the department, as 
its growing needs required. At the end of the academic year 
1903-04, however, Professor MacDowell withdrew from the Uni- 
versity, thus leaving the department without a director. The va- 
cancy was filled by the appointment of Professor Cornelius Ribner, 
of Carlsruhe. Professor Riibner will enter upon his duties at the 
beginning of the academic year 1904-05. It seems fitting that, at 
this time of transition, something concerning the department should 
be said in the QuARTERLY. 
In the determination of the policy of the Department of Music, 
it is necessary to consult the various needs of at least two general 
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classes of students—those, on the one hand, that desire to acquaint 
themselves with music as an element of liberal culture, and those, 
on the other, that wish to specialize in music. The various courses, 
therefore, may be divided, roughly, into two groups—the so-called 
cultural courses and the technical courses. The development of an 
extensive system of technical courses in musical composition, de- 
signed particularly for students that wish to specialize in music, has 
led, at times, to a criticism of the department by those that would 
have college instruction in music confined to strictly cultural courses. 
These critics, however, have overlooked the fact that the institu- 
tion is a university, as well as a college—that, while some of its 
students require only cultural courses in music, others require 
courses designed to fit them for the practice of music as a profes- 
sion, in one way or another. In addition, it is to be remembered 
that the University, in ministering to the needs of the city, meets a 
well-defined demand for technical instruction in musical composi- 
tion, on the part of students that never become candidates for 
degrees. It is not intended, in making these remarks, to imply that 
technical instruction should be considered of greater importance 
than cultural instruction, in determining the policy of the depart- 
ment; rather, that both technical and cultural instruction should 
be fully developed. It is always, indeed, to be borne in mind, that 
cultural, and not technical, courses should be fundamental in the 
organization of the instruction given by the Department of Music. 

During the past eight years, twelve courses in music have been 
developed. They concern themselves, mainly, with the history, 
criticism and general theory of music (three courses), with the 
structure, analysis and composition of music (five courses), with 
ear-training (two courses), and with orchestral and choral music 
(two courses). The last two courses are the University Orchestra 
and the University Chorus. The students taking these courses 
have been drawn from all schools of the University, both under- 
graduate, graduate and professional; in addition, there has always 
been a large body of special students of music. Besides giving this 
instruction, the department has had charge of the music at public 
exercises of the University, such as chapel services and Commence- 
ment. 
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In order further to develop the department and to increase its 
usefulness it seems advisable that the students should, more and 
more, be brought into actual contact with music. To this end, not 
only should the various courses be as fully illustrated as possible 
with music, but the department should add more and more to the 
life of the University, and come into closer contact with the gen- 
eral student body, as well as with the officers of other departments, 
by providing musical rehearsals and concerts, from time to time, 
within the University buildings. The need of such concerts bids 
fair to become imperative, with the completion of the University 
dormitories. 

When the proposed faculty of fine arts shall be established at 
Columbia University, the opportunity will present itself for the 
Department of Music to develop in an entirely new direction. For 
two years or more, since the Department of Music was separated 
from the faculty of philosophy, it has been, along with the depart- 
ment of architecture, without specific faculty relationship, awaiting 
the formation of the faculty of fine arts. As soon, however, as this 
faculty shall be established, it will be possible for the department to 
develop a systematic school of music, with appropriate entrance re- 
quirements, curriculum and degree. This suggestion seems to open 
a very promising field of usefulness for the department. The cur- 
riculum, in such a school of music, would naturally include coordi- 
nated study in various other departments of the University, such as 
literature, psychology and physics. The degree to be awarded at 
the conclusion of the course would, perhaps, be a bachelor’s degree 
in music. This development of the department could be effected 
without any addition to the present resources of the University, and 
without any disturbance of the present status of the Department of 
Music. It is believed that there is a considerable demand for such 
a school of music. In other ways, besides, the early establishment 
of a faculty of fine arts will be a boon to the Department of Music 
—so that it is not an exaggeration to say that no other event con- 
tains so much promise for the department, as the proposed forma- 
tion of such a faculty. 

LronarD B. McWxHoop 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


With the Commencement exercises which took place on the eighth 
of June, Columbia University marked the completion of a century and 
a half since the foundation of King’s College. And toward the end of 

One Hundred and the month of October the University will hold its 

uty Teens formal celebration. These exercises will be simple, 
but sufficient to commemorate the seven score years and ten which 
have elapsed since the modest establishment of King’s College in the 
colony of New York. As an accompaniment of these commemora- 
tive exercises the Trustees of the University Press purpose to issue a 
history of Columbia University,—the annals of the College itself having 
been undertaken by its dean, and the story of the many other constituent 
elements of the University being told by one or another of the teaching 
staff. At the same time the editors of the QUARTERLY intend to issue a 
special number of this journal, in which an attempt will be made to esti- 
mate the impress which Columbia has made upon the community, and to 
record certain of its services to the community. In view of the issuing 
of this special commemoration number—and in consequence also of the 
unusual expansion of the June issue—the size of the present number 
has been somewhat curtailed. 


At the opening of the one hundred and fifty-first year of Columbia’s 
career, the teaching staff of the University will be found stronger than 
ever before. The number of professors has been growing even more 

The Teaching Staff of Tapidly than the number of students; new chairs 
the University have been established as new subjects seemed to 
demand consideration, and old professorships have been divided and 
subdivided as the need for specialization became more insistent. Thir- 
ty-five years ago a single professor gave instruction in English, in his- 
tory, and in political economy as well as in mental and moral philosophy ; 
and today there are at least four score professors, adjunct-professors, 
instructors, lecturers and tutors covering the field which was then en- 
trusted to Dr. Nairne single handed. 

One of the subjects in the charge of Dr. Nairne was philosophy ; and 
to no department of the University have the recent acquisitions brought 
more strength than to the department of philosophy and psychology. 
Not long ago Dr. Felix Adler accepted a professorship; and Professor 
Woodbridge was called from the University of Minnesota. This year 
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there will be added Professor Fullerton, who comes from the University 
of Pennsylvania, and Professor Dewey, who leaves the University of 
Chicago. The result of these accessions to the teaching staff of the 
department is to give it a commanding position when it is contrasted 
with the same department in other universities, not only in America but 
also in Europe. 

In the natural sciences, the reorganization of the department of 
physics and the addition of Professor Nichols from Dartmouth, of Pro- 
fessor Morgan from Bryn Mawr in zoology, of Dr. Wills from Bryn 
Mawr in mechanics, and of Professor Poor, formerly of Johns Hop- 
kins, in astronomy, together with the rearrangement of the work in 
chemistry and the advancement in academic rank of Professors Miller, 
Bogert and Gies, and the promotion of Dr. Keyser in mathematics, have 
made better provision than heretofore existed for the development of the 
graduate work in these fields and for the extension of research. The 
medical faculty has been very largely reorganized and greatly strength- 
ened. During the three years just past, Dr. James has been appointed 
to the chair of the practice of medicine, Dr. Holt to that of pediatrics, 
Dr. Herter to that of pharmacology and therapeutics, Dr. Blake to 
that of surgery, and Dr. Lambert to that of applied therapeutics. 

The department of political economy has been strengthened by the 
addition of Professor Seager from the University of Pennsylvania, of 
Professor Moore from Smith College and of Dr. Johnson from Bryn 
Mawr. The department of comparative literature has been placed 
under the direction of Professor Fletcher, who comes to us from Har- 
vard, and Dr. Spingarn has been advanced to the rank of adjunct pro- 
fessor. From Harvard also has come Professor Neilson of the English 
department. The Loubat professorship of American archeology has 
been founded, and filled by the appointment of Professor Saville; and 
the coming of Professor Hirth from Munich and of Professor Prince 
from New York University has given an impetus to the study of the 
Oriental languages and literatures, the effects of which are already evi- 
dent. Professor Riibner has been called from Germany to fill the 
vacant chair of music, and the faculty of the Law School has been 
enlarged by the appointment of Professor Terry, Professor Scott and 
Professor Stone. 

It will be seen that some of these new professors who have accepted 
positions at Columbia have relinquished appointments at other institu- 
tions of high rank. Although it would be unbecoming to go into partic- 
ulars, there need be no concealment of the fact that certain of these insti- 
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tutions, and others of equal influence, have recently invited scholars 
now attached to Columbia to come to them. More than one of the 
offers made to Columbia professors has been unusually attractive, 
whether considered from the point of the salary offered, of the authority 
of the proffered position, or of the reputation of the university by which 
the invitation was issued; and it is a cause for hearty congratulation 
that no one of these tempting proposals has been accepted. 


In two recent addresses President Butler has given eloquent expres- 
sion to his conception of the university as a living, growing organism, 
embracing not only lands and buildings, instructors and students, and 

The University all who have been students, as well, but also possess- 

cavieiite ing and exerting as an organized whole an influence 
as wide and as great as the ideals for which it stands. In his address 
to the graduating classes he said: 


There is a university visible and a university invisible. The one is 
made up of these stately buildings, of the throng of teachers and stu- 
dents, of these recurring ceremonials. The other exists in the spirit 
which animates the whole and which, overpassing these near bounds, 
inspires and guides the thousands who have gone out from us. 


In another address delivered upon the dedication of Emmons Blaine 
Hall, the School of Education of the University of Chicago, the Presi- 
dent defined the place of the university of today in the life of the nation 
by saying: 


In the Middle Age it was the great cathedral which most fully 
embodied and symbolized the ideals and the aspirations of civilized men. 
All over Europe they were rising for centuries, those great, solemn, 
stately piles, whose pointed windows and arches and towering spires 
marked the aspiration of man for the things of heaven, and stood 
almost as if they might draw down from the unseen depths beyond the 
clouds something of the divine inspiration that lingered there. Into 
the building of those great cathedrals were poured the wealth of prince 
and potentate, and the labor of pauper and peasant. They were the 
embodiment of the faith of Christian people for centuries, and, rep- 
resenting as they did the dominating ideals of that faith, they pictured 
in permanent and material form the aspirations of the people. 

In our own time the university has succeeded to the place once held 
by the cathedral as the best embodiment of the uplifting forces of the 
modern time. We still find place for the cathedral, but we put by its 
side, as more distinctly our own and as more distinctly representative 
of everything that has entered into our modern life, the great university 
as it is found in every nation of the civilized world... . 
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There is and there can be no university built out of stone. There is 
and there can be no university made by wealth. The university is a 
thing of the spirit, and that spirit will surely find in the gratitude and 
affection of a democratic people the material body that it needs for its 
existence. 


In this view, the drilled army of twelve thousand and more men 
and women who constitute the graduates of Columbia is the real work- 
ing force of the university, and the moral and intellectual influence 
which they exert is the true measure of its power and usefulness. “ You 
are none the less in and of Columbia, than you have been while here,” 
were the President’s parting words to the class of 1904, and they apply 
equally to the members of preceding classes. “ Henceforth, it is yours 
to share the responsibility for that school of higher learning which was 
called into being a century and a half ago.” 


The prominence given to education at St. Louis is one of the most 
distinguishing and distinguished features of the Exposition, and Colum- 
bia men will be especially interested in observing the extent to which 

The University at the their alma mater has contributed. A reminder of 

St. Louie Exposition the part which King’s College had in the events 
which the Exposition commemorates is afforded by the statue of Chan- 
cellor Livingston of the class of 1765, which deservedly occupies a con- 
spicuous position and does honor to the old College as well as to the 
statesman. In a classic structure upon one of the principal aisles of the 
Palace of Education will be found the University exhibit, consisting of 
models, sketches, and plans of buildings; charts showing University 
statistics, graphically illustrated; courses of study and systems of or- 
ganization ; collections of books illustrating the resources of the Library, 
and series of the various publications issued by the University Press and 
by officers connected with the University. A member of the Univer- 
sity staff is constantly in charge to give information, and a post office 
has been provided for the use of alumni and students visiting the Expo- 
sition. Thanks to a gift of five thousand dollars placed in the hands 
of the President by a generous friend of the University, a large number 
of students will be enabled to see and study the Exposition, who could 
not do so otherwise. 

The congresses of arts and science which have been such an impor- 
tant feature of recent international expositions will this year be rendered 
of especial interest by the presence of a large number of the most distin- 
guished scholars of Europe as well as all who are most eminent in this 
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country, and the Columbia contingent will be one of the largest repre- 
senting any single university. 


Through the generous gift of $250,000 by Mr. Adolph Lewisohn 
of New York, the erection of a building, to be known as the School of 
Mines, has been made possible. The excavation for the foundations 
is now in progress, and by the time that this num- 
ber of the QuarTERLY is in the hands of its readers, 
it is hoped that the erection of the walls of the new building will have 
made satisfactory progress. It is proposed to push forward the work 
of construction as rapidly as possible that the building may be ready 
for occupancy in the fall of 1905. 

The School of Mines is designed for the use of the departments of 
mining and metallurgy only, but by the removal of these departments 
from Havemeyer and Engineering, additional room, now much needed, 
will be available for laboratories of the department of chemistry, and 
for the departments of civil, electrical and mechanical engineering. 

The lower floors of the School of Mines have been assigned to the 
laboratories of the two departments, the mining laboratories at the 
south end of the building, and the metallurgical laboratories at the 
north end. The heavy machinery for crushing, sampling and concen- 
tration of ores, and the large furnaces for roasting, smelting and 
refining of metals will be in the basement and sub-basement floors, and 
the rooms for laboratory operations proper, on a small scale, with 
laboratory apparatus, will be on the first floor. 

The mining and metallurgical museums, and three lecture rooms, 
large and small, will occupy the second floor; the lecture rooms at 
the north and south ends and the museums in the central part of the 
building. The museums so placed will be in the lines of passage to 
and from the lecture rooms, and will be frequently occupied by students 
as waiting rooms both before and between the lecture hours. By this 
arrangement the museums are in a position to develop their full educa- 
tional value and maximum service. For like reasons the halls of the 
building will also be used for museum purposes as far as it may prove 
practicable to do so. 

The third floor is assigned to a joint library and conference room 
of the two departments, a large drafting room for the fourth-year 
design work of the mining students, to research laboratories of the 
department of metallurgy, and to private studies and laboratories of 
officers. 


The New School of Mines 
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The top floor of the building will contain the drafting rooms for 
the first and second year students in mining and metallurgy and offices 
for the instructors in charge of this work. 

The new School of Mines is located on Broadway, south of Earl 
Hall, and north of the site provisionally assigned to Columbia College 
on the corner of One Hundred and Sixteenth Street. It is interesting 
to note that the intimate relations that existed between the College and 
the School of Mines at the old site on Forty-ninth Street will be per- 
petuated here. 

South of the School of Mines on the site of the underground vault 
that will ultimately be constructed between the School of Mines and 
the College, it is proposed to sink a small shaft and open a few under- 
ground passages to serve as a mining laboratory. This laboratory will 
supplement the work of the Summer School of Mining just as the ore- 
dressing and metallurgical laboratories now afford facilities for in- 
struction and research not practicable in stamp mills, or in concentra- 
tion works, or in metallurgical establishments under the conditions 
obtaining in actual practice. In this underground laboratory, for ex- 
ample, the student will make experiments to determine the efficiency 
of machine drills of different types, driven by compressed air or by 
electricity, under actual working conditions. He will make a series 
of experiments in rock blasting to determine the conditions governing 
the economical use of explosives, and the relative efficiency of different 
types and grades of powder, and of different methods of firing blasts. 
He will measure the velocity of ventilating currents, and determine 
coefficients of friction, and the efficiency of ventilating fans at different 
speeds and varying resistance. He will have the opportunity of study- 
ing the details of a simple mine plant, making detail sketches and 
determining working efficiency of mine cars, hoisting engines, com- 
pression pumps, and the like. Finally, it will be practicable to give 
instruction in the sampling of mine workings and in the construction 
of plans and sections of these workings to show the distribution of 
some useful mineral, for example, magnetite, which is almost always 
present in greater or less quantity in the gneiss rocks of Manhattan. 
In these and many other ways it is believed that the proposed under- 
ground laboratory will prove a valuable addition to the facilities for 
instruction and fully justify the moderate expenditure necessary. 

To the alumni and many friends of the old School of Mines it will 
be a source of gratification that the historical name will again come 
into prominence over the entrance of the new building. The “Schligel 
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und Eisen,” the badge of the mining engineer in all mining countries, 
and the old German salutation “ Glick auf” will also be carved over 
the doorway as an appropriate greeting to the generous donor now, 
and to generations of students in the future as they enter. “ May the 
outcome be fortunate.” 


Of the large class of those who are interested in art, but not actively 
engaged in artistic production, it is doubtful if any one person has had 
as great or as sane and helpful an influence upon the art of America 

suiibiesitens as Samuel Putnam Avery, who died at his resi- 

dence in New York city on Thursday, August 
eleventh. Trained as an engraver, and giving early proof of remark- 
able taste and skill, he abandoned active artistic life for commerce in 
the production of others; but brought to the new field the natural 
refinement and the delicacy of imagination which would have secured 
for him great distinction in his original profession. His business 
methods were always clever and often brilliant; but his most intense 
activity was uniformly guided by a natural appreciation of beauty and 
fine workmanship. Boldness in action, and perfect taste—these always 
characterized his business career. The people of New York—and per- 
haps it is not too much to say the American people—appreciated these 
qualities, and were glad to make large returns for the faithful and 
expert service which he so constantly rendered. 

When in the course of a long and happy life Mr. Avery reached 
an age which made active endeavor burdensome and unnecessary, he 
brought to the disposal of his accumulations the same qualities which 
had created them. Boundless courage and great knowledge, and an 
alertness which made him ready for any emergency—to these were 
added that extraordinary delicacy and tenderness of temperament 
which made him not only a great critic and connoisseur, but a dear 
friend as well. 

It is doubtful if there is a worthy charity or a well-managed public 
institution in the city of New York which has not felt in a material 
way the benefit of his good will. Of these, however, the Library of 
Columbia University has been most kindly cared for. 

The Avery Architectural Library is a most characteristic produc- 
tion of Mr. Avery’s genius. The profession of architecture is peculiarly 
dependent upon its literature. At the same time the cost of the best 
architectural books places them beyond the reach of many serious prac- 
titioners. This became apparent to Mr. and Mrs. Avery during the 
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short practice of their son, Henry Ogden Avery, perhaps the most 
brilliant and promising of the younger architects of his day—who had 
gathered for his own use a remarkably valuable collection of books. 
At the death of their son there came to his parents the thought of the 
endowment of a monumental architectural library, as a suitable me- 
morial: a library which should be easily accessible to all interested 
persons. Having made this decision, Mr. and Mrs. Avery quite as 
a matter of course placed their great resources in commission with a 
liberality which has known no limit except their own good judgment 
and that of the purchasing committee created by the foundation. 

To this library and this work Mr. Avery has always given most 
freely of that which after all has been most enriching and most valu- 
able—himself. His very last message concerned a gift, under date of 
August 5—and he then wrote with trembling hand “I am a much 
sicker man than you may imagine,” though every other word was 
cheerful and hopeful. To the very last his interest never flagged, and 
his generous heart beat strong and true in spite of a keen consciousness 
of failing physical powers. 

On the afternoon of the fourteenth, simple yet impressive services 
were held at the family residence, at which in spite of the midsummer 
and vacation season the University was well represented. 

More enduring than on bronze or marble, is the inscription which 
he has written by his life on the hearts of his fellow citizens. 


THE UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SESSION OF 1904 


The registration at the Summer Session of 1904 shows a slight 
decrease over that of the previous year. In 1903 several factors had 
combined to bring about an unusually large attendance, the Conven- 
tion of the National Educational Association, which was held at Boston 
in the early part of July, 1903, having been one of the most important. 
The meeting of this association took place in St. Louis this year, and 
this fact coupled to the holding of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, 
is no doubt accountable for the falling off in the number of teachers 
attending this year’s school. The growth of the Summer Session 
enrolment since its beginning in 1900 is illustrated by the following 
comparative table: 
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The percentage of men is constantly increasing, there having been 
439 men and 522 women at the Summer Session of 1904. This makes 
the percentage of men registered in the session 45.68, as against 41.49 
last year. The detailed classification of students according to sex is 
given in Table A, Table B giving the number of old and new students. 
Of the 439 old students, 241 attended one or more of the Summer Ses- 
sions of preceding years, 179 students having attended only one previ- 
ous session, 45 two, 14 three and 3 four previous sessions. 





A—Stupents CLassiF1eD ACCORDING TO SEX 


Percentage 


seccocccccccsccseccsoosoes 42.89% 
scecapeipienttonaiaen 57-11 


100.00% 


B—Strupents CLAssIFIED AS OLD AND NEw 












Previously matriculated., 45.68%, 


New students............00«+ 51r 55-91 11 522 54-32 
100.00%, 

















An idea of the educational preparation of the students at the Sum- | 
mer Session is furnished by Table C, from which it will be seen that | 
a considerable proportion of the students are graduates of higher 
institutions of learning. The number of such students is constantly 
increasing. Taking account only of the general Summer Session 
students, that is, omitting the courses in medicine at the College of 

Physicians and Surgeons, we find that 280 of the students are college 

graduates, namely, 30.63 per cent., as against 25.11 per cent. in 1903. 
454 students had graduated from or were taking partial courses in 
higher institutions of learning, as against 333 last year; or expressed 













*The total enrolment of 1901 given in other tables includes eight Applied 
Science students who attended the Summer School in Surveying without having 
previously been matriculated in any faculty of the University. 
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in percentage, 49.67 per cent. in 1904, as against 35.43 per cent. in 
1903. In 1900 there were only 138 students in this group, constituting 
33-10 per cent. of the total enrolment, the college graduates in that 
year numbering Io1. 


C—Srupents CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO Previous PREPARATION 





- artial | Percen- 


Institutions 


Of the 47 medical students, 36 were graduates of colleges or med- 
ical schools, and 11 had taken partial courses in medical schools. 


The distribution of students with reference to teaching positions 
is given in Table D, and from this table it will be seen that a consid- 
erable proportion of the student body is not engaged in teaching, 
namely, 31.73 per cent. as against 23.09 per cent. in 1903. This latter 
class of students is made up of candidates for admission, regular 
Columbia students endeavoring to remove conditions, and students 
from other colleges and universities making up back work. 


D—Srupents CLAssIFIED ACCORDING TO TEACHING PosITIONS 


Elementary schools 38.18% 
Secondary schools 151 16.52% 
Higher educational institutions 32 3.5096 
Normal schools 33 3.61% 
Superintendents 9 .99% 
Special teachers ......... 34 3.72% 
Private school teachers 16 1.75% 


68.27% 
Not engaged in teaching 290 31.73% 
914 100.00% 


Of the medical students, 12 were physicians and 35 were students 
(32 P. and S., 2 Long Island Hospital Medical College, and 1 Medical 
College of the State of South Carolina). 

Table E gives the distribution of students according to residence, 
and it will be seen that the Summer Session students hail from all 
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portions of the United States, and that a number of foreign countries 
are represented. The list includes 41 states and territories, as well 
as Canada, Central America, England, Italy, Japan, Mexico and South 
Africa, Less than one-half of the students claim New York city as 
their permanent residence. 


E—Srupents CLassiFiep ACCORDING TO RESIDENCE 
No. of Students Percentage 





North Atlantic Division: 
Connecticut 


Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York: 
Outside of New York City 
New York City: 
Manhattan and the Bronx 306 
Brooklyn .. een . 119 
NE cas se udass 
Richmond ....... 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 


South Atlantic Division: 
District of Columbia 
Florida 


North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Virginia 

West Virginia .... 


South Central Division: 


Indian Territory 
Kentucky 
Mississippi 
Tennessee 


North Central Division: 
Illinois 
Indiana 
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Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 


North Dakota 


Wisconsin 


Western Division: 
Asigoma ...... 
California 
Colorado 


Washington 


Insular Territories: 
Hawaiian Islands 
Puerto Rico 


Foreign Countries : 


Central America 
England 


13 1.42% 


914 ~=100.00% 


Of the medical students, 28 came from New York (24 from Greater 
New York), 10 from New Jersey, 2 from Connecticut, and 1 each from 
Rhode Island, Virginia, Kentucky, Kansas, Hawaiian Islands, Canada 
and Mexico. 


The aggregate attendance on courses is explained in Table F, and 
Table G, which gives the aggregate attendance on the various subjects 
since the establishment of the session, will furnish a good criterion of 
the nature of the growth of the school since 1900. 


F—AGGREGATE ATTENDANCE ON COURSES 


Subjects No. of Courses No. of Students Percentage 


Anthropology 0.58 


Chemistry 5.29 
Domestic Science 0.62 
EE aise vGs ohibnsearexo har 1.25 
Education 

TG len Sankaeadenesdhoneddeak 

Geography 
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F—AGGREGATE ATTENDANCE ON Courses (Continued) 


No. of Courses | No. of Students 


= 
> Ow 


Manual Training 

Mathematics 

Mechanical Drawing............... 
er ens iae ee 
Nature Study 

Philosophy 

Physical Education 

Physics 

Physiology 

Psychology 

Romance Languages 


BUGIS HWRODS 


~ 
-_ 
— 





G—AGGREGATE ATTENDANCE ON COURSES, 1900-1904 


Total Total Total Total Total 
Subjects enrolment | enrolment | enrolment | enrolment | enrolment 


pummgeigy. 
Botany. . 46 0464S Aa CEwRS 
Chemistry. 
Domestic Science. . eae 
NS Dincerevaeedate ee 
Education 


Manual Training 
Mathematics 
Mechanical Drawing 


Nature Study 
Philippine Islands 
Philosophy 

Physical Education 
Physics 

Physiology 
Psychology 
Romance Languages 


raor | 1,559 | 


Number of courses given.... 43 59 
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Revicious INTERESTS 


For the text of the baccaleaureate sermon delivered to the gradu- 
ating class on Sunday afternoon, June 5, 1904, Dean Robbins of the 
General Theological Seminary took the passage from St. John viii, 
31, 32: 

Then said Jesus to those Jews which believed on him, if ye continue 

in my word, then are ye my disciples indeed, and ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free. 
He pointed out that truth and freedom are the watchwords of prog- 
ress, that no higher ideals can lure men onward, and that although 
we profess ourselves devoted to their pursuit, the very meaning of the 
terms is often left in doubt. In his attempt to answer the question of 
what truth and freedom really are, the speaker discussed the problem 
under three principal headings, viz., 1. What is truth? 2. Knowing 
the truth. 3. Freedom. 

Under the first of these headings Dean Robbins called attention to 
the fallacy of completely identifying facts and truth, whereby truth- 
telling is narrowed down to a literal statement of facts. Although 
this popular notion of truth is not a satisfactory one, it nevertheless 
contains some wholesome elements, for facts are essentially a part of 
all truth. He continued: “ When we push a step beyond the popular 
notion of fact, we come to law. A fact in isolation is a mere abstrac- 
tion, and in a strict sense unthinkable. Its nature is essentially bound 
up with what it gives and takes. And this network of relationships is 
subject to law, else the world were not knowable. Truth, then, does 
not consist in mere facts, but in facts bound inextricably together into 
a wonderful whole. To apprehend this means a vast broadening of 
the intellectual horizon ; it is the birth of the conception of a Universe, 
a Cosmos, as over against chaos and confusion. Truth-telling now 
rises from the plane of mere literal statement of facts, to the far more 
difficult and delicate duty of conveying a just impression of the true 
harmony and proportion of things. 

“ But we cannot stop here. As a fact cannot be conceived in isola- 
tion, no more can we isolate law. To attempt to do so is to be guilty 
of a process of false abstraction, which leads us further and further 
from reality. Facts and the laws which control facts, are conceivable 
only in relation to the intellect, the feeling, and the will of him who 
apprehends them. . . . Any conception of the truth, which stops short 
of free, self-conscious Spirit,—Personality, in its fullest, highest sense, 
—fails to satisfy not only the deepest cravings of the heart, but also 
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the most insistent demands of the reason. Truth, therefore, is not a 
mere object of the intellect, it makes its appeal to the whole complex 
nature with which God has endowed us. Being in its ultimate essence 
spiritual, it must be spiritually discerned. When we live the life of 
the spirit—when as men we enter into the fulness of life,—then first 
does the vision of the truth steal upon us. And as the revelation 
grows in clearness, the conviction takes ever deeper root, that living, 
in the largest, highest sense, is the one only path to the knowledge of 
the truth. 

* Coming to a knowledge of the truth ;—this is evidently a far more 
complicated process than popular theories of education are wont to 
assume. Am | wrong in thinking that here in America danger threat- 
ens along just this line? There is wide-spread enthusiasm for educa- 
tion. Weare justly proud of the common-school, free to rich and poor 
alike. Colleges and universities are enlarging their borders and in- 
creasing their wealth, The number of men and women seeking the 
so-called higher education is growing year by year. Yet the suspicion 
will intrude, whether the educational ideal is broad enough,—whether 
it is thorough-going in its attempt to develop well-rounded manhood. 
Amidst the complications of a divided religious life, is there not danger 
that the moral and spiritual side of education shall suffer detriment? 
The intellect has its own task in the pursuit of truth. The value of 
pure intellectual training is manifestly great. The arousing of intel- 
lectual interest, of the eager desire to know what men have thought 
concerning the myriad-sided mystery of the world and life,—is the 
first step in developing intelligent manhood. The severest mental 
discipline is requisite that a man may become expert in the use of his 
intellectual tools. .. . 

“The heart has equal share with the head in this high enterprise, 
—and we neglect this truth at our peril, Natural instincts, and the 
play of emotions, chastened and controlli, may guide us in the path 
which leads to truth quite as effectuaJ#y as the logical faculties. The 
development of a pure sympathy, which ‘unlocks for us the secret of 
others’ lives, can teach us truth concerning man, which does not come 
within the purview of any scientific theory. The man all head and 
no heart is barred out from half the meaning of life. . . . The world, 
as the heart reports it, is a driving-force. It makes life worth the 
living, and stirs to noble accomplishment. And if this is so, then the 
training of the heart in pure emotions, the kindling of the imagination, 
the refinement of taste in zsthetic appreciation, are as important factors 
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in education as the development of the more distinctively intellectual 
powers. 

“ At the root of character lies the will. In the last analysis I am 
what I will. This statement needs no emphasis by enlargement, for 
if there be such a thing as moral accountability, it is self-evident. 
But perhaps we are not always equally aware of the part which char- 
acter plays in knowledge,—of the extent to which what a man is affects 
his capacity to know. 

“That two and two make four, can be known with equal clearness 
and assurance by a bad man and a good. The abstract knowledge of 
a physical science is not greatly influenced by a man’s moral character. 
A good man and a bad man may equally appreciate the purely literary 
qualities of a great book. Though, in this last instance, where matters 
of taste are concerned, subtle influences may flow from the deep moral 
spring of life materially affecting judgment. But the moment that 
we pass to the wider implications of any definite series of facts, the 
case changes. In the larger correlations of knowledge, in the attempt 
to build up a philosophy, in the subtle apprehension of just harmony 
and proportion between facts, the bias toward true or false will depend 
largely on character. And there are whole realms of truth absolutely 
shut to those who are morally perverted or disingenuous. 


“ Knowledge of the truth tasks the whole man. It is not solely 
an intellectual activity, but heart and will have share in it. Only when 
we realize this does the relation between knowledge and freedom be- 
come evident. The vision of the truth which wins the heart’s alle- 
giance by its own intrinsic beauty, masters the vagrant impulses of 
the will. And action in accord with the vision is freedom,—not free- 
dom to follow every caprice, liberty confounded with license,—but 
freedom to develop all the powers and capacities of manhood, the only 
freedom worthy of the name. 

“The key-note of this freedom is obedience. Only as we submit 
mind, heart and will absolutely to the dictate of the truth, can we be 
free. Obedience to physical law is the only means whereby mastery 
over the material world is won. Obedience means power. All the 
marvels of mechanical invention illustrate this. Obedience to physical 
law means the freedom of mastery; through obedience we conquer 
nature to our uses, and become, in our measure, creators under God. 
As scientific knowledge has been enlarged, this freedom has grown 
apace. Slowly and painfully man has wrested nature’s secrets from 
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her, and come to know the truth,—one little segment of the truth, 
concerning the world in which he lives,—and the truth has made him 
free. It is not the highest kind of freedom, it is a freedom easily 
abused,—unless transfigured by the freedom of the spirit, in itself 
alone, it is not worthy the name of civilization. But it illustrates the 
relation of power to obedience, and is faint adumbration of the mean- 
ing of Jesus Christ, when He declares that knowledge of the truth 
shall make us free. 

“ Obedience to the moral law brings us nearer to the heart of the 
matter. This is an obedience leading to a nobler freedom. In the 
conquest of nature, sharp limitations are set to the mastery attainable 
by man. But in the realm of morals there is no limit to the possible 
self-conquest of him who is bidden to be perfect as his Father in 
heaven is perfect. 

“ And yet righteousness seems to many the very antithesis of free- 
dom, it curtails liberty at every step. The ‘thou shalt not’ of the 
moral law threatens to rob life of all charm and naturalness, it seems 
the foe, not the friend of liberty. But he who faithfully and patiently 
obeys the law shall discover unlooked-for compensations. The face 
of duty begins to grow beautiful ; the habit of doing the right becomes 
established ; the friction of conflicting desires grows less and less. 
Righteousness no longer frets him, appearing in the guise of a series 
of petty demands. It is an ideal drawing him irresistibly onward by 
its own intrinsic attractiveness. He embodies it instinctively in all 
ordinary words and acts; and, at the great crises of life, it is an in- 
spiration giving strength to high resolve and noble action. And the 
righteous man has God behind him. He is no longer striving against 
the forces of the Universe, but in accord with them. His little power 
is supplemented by the power of the Almighty. He is free with the 
freedom of God... . 

“ Any definition of freedom were meager indeed,—its loftiest reach 
and its most intimate joys would escape us,—if we failed to sum up 
the obligation of the moral law in the new commandment of the Gospel. 
The great law of the spirit is love. Spirit comes to the birth, realizes 
itself, only as it loses itself in another. The spirit is starved and 
straitened, nay it exists but as a potentiality, until it has found an 
object upon which it can lavish itself in the abandon of self-sacrifice. 
Therefore the path of freedom for the spirit is love like unto Jesus 
Christ’s. The spirit of man serves its apprenticeship amidst the ex- 
clusiveness and mixed passions of earthly affection,—it wins its free- 
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dom when it loves all men as Christ loved them, fired with the one 
eager desire to serve them for Christ’s sake. . . . When with humble 
and honest endeavor we seek to follow in the footsteps of Jesus Christ, 
then bye-and-bye love is born within us, the horizon of interest has 
broadened, we draw in new draughts of life. Then according to His 
promise we know the truth, and the truth has made us free.” 


COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT FOR STUDENTS 


The year just closed was the tenth of the Committee’s work. Dur- 
ing its existence the recorded earnings of students applying for aid 
have risen from $2,411 in 1895 to $74,021.17 in 1904. In the first 
year the applicants numbered 67. At the present time there are 508. 
The average amount earned by each student has increased during these 
ten years from $35.98 to $145.71. This great development has taken 
place largely in the last three years. For the year 1901-02 the earn- 
ings aggregated $15,664.18; and in 1902-03 $57,776.57. The present 
report shows an increase of $16,244.60 over 1902-03. Of this advance 
$10,797.66 were procured directly through the aid of the Committee, 
and $5,446.94 on the students’ own initiative. The total amount 
earned by the students with the aid of the Committee was $27,452.10; 
without its aid, $46,569.07. 

Of the 508 applicants for employment 360 returned reports of their 
efforts ; about 40 reported that they had earned nothing; 184 students 
secured employment directly through the aid of the Committee. 

Requests for student assistants to the number of 293 were received 
as against 407 last year. Of these calls 181 resulted in positions, as 
against 231 in 1902-03. The average value of each place, however, 
increased from $72.09 to $151.66. 

For the summer of 1904 situations have been secured for about 60 
students. In addition to these, about 90 applicants were recommended 
to the Board of Education for positions in the Summer Vacation 
Schools and Playgrounds. 

The ways in which the students earned money were as multifarious 
as the abilities of the students themselves. The eighty-five different 
occupations reported in the past ten years vary all the way from bell- 
boy, driver, laborer, conductor, clerk, stenographer, electrician and 
draftsman to teacher, lay-reader and sub-editor. The most remu- 
nerative occupations were tutoring, life-insurance soliciting, direc- 
torship of a gymnasium and newspaper reporting. A student who 
is thoroughly master of almost anything will, sooner or later, get some 
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financial return from his superior equipment, provided always that his 
academic duties leave him free for several hours daily. 

The new systematic efforts to secure employment were largely suc- 
cessful. These concerned workers for the political parties, clerks in 
shops at Christmas time, salesmen in stores on Saturdays and clerks 
in banks for the summer. The circular letter to physicians and school- 
masters brought satisfactory responses. The letters to steamboat and 
railway companies were only partially successful. The annual letter 
to summer resort hotels resulted in a few more positions than were 
secured last year. The results of the recommendation of applicants 
to the Board of Education are not yet known. In looking up new 
opportunities for the students, it has sometimes been more difficult to 
find the right man than the position. 

The present purpose of the Committee, which is limited to the se- 
curing of employment for worthy students, does not seem, in itself, 
completely to serve the needs of the students whom it is designed to 
aid. The student during his residence at the University is under a 
continual expense. Employment, on the other hand, is precarious; 
and the student may not be able to obtain it, or the Committee for him, 
at just the time when he most needs assistance. If financial aid is not 
forthcoming at the critical moment, a capable student may be forced 
to give up definitely his collegiate course. This, in fact, did happen 
in several cases last year. Under these circumstances it would seem 
that a loan fund, the income of which would be available in such cases 
as the above, would supplement the present work of the Committee 
by fulfilling a real need which the Committee cannot now serve. 

The conclusion drawn from the experience of 1902-03 was again 
demonstrated last year. The most important factor in the work of 
the Committee is the student himself. If he is what he ought to be, 
if he is thoroughly competent, if he is responsible and self-reliant, if 
he is presentable and tactful, his success at earning a fair portion of 
his expenses will be a matter of course. Here, as everywhere else, 
the man that is deficient or merely mediocre cannot hope to meet with 
any great degree of success. The recommending of inferior appli- 
cants would wreck the work of the Committee, and whatever success 
we have met with thus far has been due in large measure to recom- 
mending that man who, in the opinion of the Committee, will do the 
work most efficiently. Where there are so many applicants for posi- 
tions—and it must be remembered that there are now on the list of 
applicants more students than are in the College proper, and more 
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than the entire student body of many of the well-known colleges of 
the country—under these circumstances, those seeking work should 
understand that an application for employment is not a warrant that 
a position will be secured. The Committee, with all conscientious- 
ness, does what it can from the point of view of what will best advance 
the work of the Committee and of the University. 


ReEuBEN A. MEYERS 
~ * * 


In the June number of the QuaRTERLY announcement was made 
of the fact that Professor John Dewey of the University of Chicago 
had been called to a newly founded chair of philosophy at Columbia, 
and a brief sketch of his career is given herewith. 

Professor Dewey was born at Burlington, Vermont, on October 
20, 1859. He received the bachelor’s degree from the University of 
Vermont in 1879 and the doctor’s degree from the Johns Hopkins 
University in 1884. Immediately afterwards he went to the Univer- 
sity of Michigan and was the incumbent of the chair of philosophy at 
that institution, when, in 1894, he was called to the University of 
Chicago, where he has been head of the department of philosophy since 
its organization. Professor Dewey has also had charge of the work 
in education and has been director of the Chicago University School 
of Education since its establishment in 1902. At the recent semi-cen- 
tennial celebration of the University of Wisconsin President Van Hise 
on conferring the degree of doctor of laws on Professor Dewey ad- 
dressed him as follows: “ Profound philosopher and psychologist, you 
have successfully applied your learning to the study of childhood and 
youth. You have been an inspiration and a guide to students of educa- 
tion in every progressive country. For distinguished service in the 
development of educational theory and practice this university confers 
upon you its degree of doctor of laws.” 


*x* * * 


At the recent semi-centennial celebration of the University of Wis- 
consin, the honorary degree of LL.D. was also conferred upon Pro- 
fessor R. S. Woodward, and the same degree was awarded to Professor 
Calvin Thomas at the commencement exercises of the University of 
Michigan. Cambridge University, England, conferred the honorary 
degree of doctor of sciences upon Professor Henry F. Osborn. 
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SUMMARIES OF UNIVERSITY LEGISLATION 


Tue TrusteEesS—May MEETING 


It was resolved that the thanks of 
the Trustees be tendered to H. W. 
Carpentier, of the Class of 1848, for 
his generous gift of $60,000, the income 
of which sum is to be applied toward 
the salary of a professorship in the 
Medical School of Columbia Univer- 
sity in memory of the late Reuben S. 
Carpentier. It was further resolved, 
that in recognition of this gift and in 
view of his many and constant bene- 
factions to the University, the chair of 
Pediatrics in the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons be named the Carpentier 
Professorship of Pediatrics; the in- 
come of the fund of $60,000, given by 
H. W. Carpentier on April 25, 1904, to 
be applied to the salary of the pro- 
fessor and to the other expenses of 
carrying on the work of the depart- 
ment. 

The thanks of the Trustees were 
tendered to the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association of Columbia Univer- 
sity for their action in erecting, at an 
expense of $2,500, a building suitable 
for the religious and social uses of the 
students of Columbia University in 
attendance on the Summer School of 
Civil Engineering at Morris, Conn. 

The thanks of the Trustees were 
voted to the anonymous donor of a 
gift for a Professorship of Philosophy; 
also to Julius Sachs, Ph.D., ’67, for 
a gift of $85 to the Department of 
Anthropology; also to Oscar S. 
Strauss, LL.D., ’71, and Professor 
John Dynely Prince, Ph.D., ’88, for 
contributions of $50 each, to be made 
in the name of the University to the 
School for Oriental Studies in Jeru- 
salem. 

A program for the commemoration 
of the foundation of the College was 


reported, and will be found on another 
page. 

Arnold H. Knapp, M.D., was ap- 
pointed Clinical Professor of Ophthal- 
mology, and James R. Hayden, M.D., 
Clinical Professor of Genito-Urinary 
Diseases. 


A large number of reappointments 
to the grades of instructor, tutor, as- 
sistant and lecturer, and the following 
promotions and first appointments were 
confirmed: In Anthropology, Clark 
Wissler, Ph.D., Lecturer; Berthold 
Laufer, Ph.D., Lecturer; A. Bandelier, 
Ph.D., Lecturer in American Archz- 
ology. In Botany, William T. Horne, 
B.S., Assistant. In Chemistry, Milton 
J. Falk, Assistant in Analytical Chem- 
istry; Leonard P. Morgan, Assistant 
in Analytical Chemistry. In Econom- 
ics and Social Science, Alvin S. John- 
son, Ph.D., Instructor. In Electrical En- 
gineering, Salisbury Marcus Day, As- 
sistant. In English, Kenneth C. M. 
Sills, A.M., Tutor. In History, Charles 
A. Beard, "AM, Lecturer. In Latin, 
Dino Bigongiari, A.B., Assistant. In 
Mathematics, Camille A. Toussaint, 
A.B., Assistant. In Mechanical Engi- 
neering, Julian C. Smallwood, Mech.E., 
Assistant; H. Harold Higbie (E.E., 
1904), Assistant; Clifford T. Swart 
(Mech.E., 1904), Assistant. In Meial- 
lurgy, William Campbell, Ph.D., In- 
structor. In Mineralogy, Louis G. 
Michael, B.S., Assistant. In Mining, 
James F. McClelland, E.M., Instructor. 
In Physical Education, Cc. Earle Adams, 
Assistant in the Gymnasium.—Under 
the Facutty or Mepicine: In Anat- 
omy, H. von W. Schulte, M.D., Assist- 
ant Demonstrator; Charles Russell 
Lowell Putnam, M.D., Assistant Dem- 
onstrator. In Pediatrics, John How- 
land, M.D., Instructor; Frank S. 
Meara, M.D., Tutor. In Gynecology, 
Charles J. Proben, M.D., Instructor; 
William P. Healy, M.D., Instructor. 
In Materia Medica and: Therapeutics, 
Henry S. Patterson, M.D., Tutor; Wil- 
liam R. Williams, M.D., Tutor; Alfred 
N. Richards, Ph.D., Instructor. In 
Obstetrics, George H. Ryder, M.D., 
Instructor. In Pathology, John H. 
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Larkin,M.D., Instructor; Austen Fox 
Riggs, M.D., Assistant; Charles Nor- 
ris, M.D., Instructor; Augustus B. 
Wadsworth, M.D., Instructor; Herbert 
B. Wilcox, M.D., Assistant; Oliver S. 
Strong, Ph.D., Instructor. In Physio- 
logical Chemistry, Edward R. Posner, 
M.D., Tutor; Gustave M. Meyer, 
Ph.D., Assistant; William N. Berg, 
B.S., Assistant. In Physiology, Haven 
Emerson, M.D., Demonstrator. In 
Practice of Medicine, James A. Miller, 
M.D., Instructor; T. Stuart Hart, 
M.D., Instructor. In Surgery, Adrian 
Van S. Lambert, M.D., Instructor; 
Eugene H. Pool, M.D., Instructor; 
Charles H. Peck, M.D., Instructor; 
Percy Turnure, M.D., Instructor; 
James C. Ayer, M.D., Assistant In- 
structor. In Laryngology, Samuel W. 
Thurber, M.D., Instructor. In Genito- 
Urinary Diseases, aw R. Whiting, 
M.D., Instructor. In Otology, Frank- 
lin M. Stephens, M.D., Instructor; 
George Sloan Dixon, M.D., Instructor. 

Vivian A. C. Henmon, A.M., was ap- 
pointed acting assistant in Psychology, 
from April 1 to June 30, 1904, wice 
Frank G. Bruner, absent on leave. 
Frederick W. Baeslack, A.B., was ap- 
pointed acting assistant in Botany, 
from April 1 to June 30, 1904, vice 
Homer D. House, absent on leave. 

Robert W. Taylor, M.D., Clinical 
Professor of Genito-Urinary Diseases, 
handed in his resignation, to take effect 
June 30, 1904. 

Tue TrusTEes—JUNE MEETING 

The thanks of the Trustees were 
voted to Mr. Adolph Lewisohn for a 
gift of $250,000 for the erection of a 
building for the School of Mines. 

A gift from Mrs. W. C. Schermer- 
horn of a bronze portrait bust of the 
late W. C. Schermerhorn, together 
with a marble pedestal, was accepted 
with a vote of thanks and ordered to 
be placed in the niche on the stairway 
in Schermerhorn Hall. 

A gift from Dr. J. Ackerman Coles 
of a bronze bust of Caius Octavius 
Cesar Augustus, upon a marble ped- 
estal, as a memorial of President 
Charles King, Professor Anthon, Pro- 
fessor Drisler and the other members 
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of the Faculty, whose lectures were 
attended by the Class of 64, was ac- 
cepted with the thanks of the Trus- 
tees. 

The President was authorized, in 
recognition of gifts from the alumni, 
to cause suitable tablets, bearing class 
numerals, to be placed in panels of the 
fence surrounding the Green. 

The thanks of the Trustees were ten- 
dered to Mrs. James W. Gerard of 
New York for her gift of $1,000 to sup- 
port an annual scholarship in, the 
School of Mines for the year 1904-5, 
the scholarship so established to be 
known as the Marcus Daly Scholar- 
ship. 

A portrait of Chief Justice John 
Jay, of the Class of 1764, copied by 
Mrs. James H. Canfield from the orig- 
inal by Gilbert Stuart, and presented 
by her to the University, was accepted 
with a vote of thanks. 

The thanks of the Trustees were 
voted to anonymous donors for the 
gift of $500 to the Department of Phi- 
losophy, and for a gift of $600 to the 
Department of Music; also to Dr. 
Charles P. Bowditch of Boston for a 
gift of $100 to the Department of 
American Archxology; also to Mr. 
James Loeb for a gift of $50 to the 
Department of Anthropology. 

Plans of Hartley Hall and a second 
dormitory to be erected in South 
Field were submitted and approved, 
and contracts were awarded. The 
plans and design of a Chapel were 
also submitted and approved, and the 
design of the Darling Memorial Foun- 
tain was approved. 

The Finance Committee submitted a 
report on the sale of lots included in 
the lower block of the Upper Estate. 

The Budget was amended in respect 
to the Law School and the Depart- 
ments of Civil Engineering, Surgery, 
Physiology and Philosophy. 
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It was ordered that, until further ac- 
tion by the Trustees, the amounts col- 
lected by the Library for fines and sales 
of duplicates shall be credited to the 
appropriation for Books and Binding 
for the year in which the collections 
are made; and that the amounts col- 
lected by the Library each year for 
the sale of duplicates from the Avery 
Collection be credited to the income 
from the Avery Fund for the purchase 
of books for the year in which such 
sales are made. 

An appropriation was made for 
grading South Field, building retain- 
ing wall and laying sewers. 

Upon the recommendation of the 
Medical Faculty, the titles of the clin- 
ical professors of Dermatology, Gen- 
ito-Urinary Diseases, Laryngology, 
Otology, Ophthalmology and Ortho- 
pedic Surgery were changed from that 
of Clinical Professor to Professor. 

John Dewey, Ph.D., was appointed 
Professor of Philosophy from Febru- 
ary I, 1905, during the pleasure of the 
Trustees, with a seat in the Faculty 
of Columbia College, in the Faculty of 
Philosophy and in the Faculty of 
Teachers College. 

Robert Peele, E.M., Adjunct Pro- 
fessor of Mining, was promoted to be 
Professor of Mining for three years 
from July 1, 1904, or during the pleas- 
ure of the Trustees.—Russell Burton- 
Opitz, M.D., Instructor in Physiology, 
was promoted to be Adjunct Professor 
in Physiology for a like term. 
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The following appointments made 
by the President, for three years from 
July 1, 1904, were confirmed: Admin- 
istrative Board on the Summer Session 
—The President of the University 
(chairman), Professors Egbert, Rus- 
sell, Tombo and the Secretary of the 
University. 

Administrative Board on Extension 
Teaching—The Dean of Teachers Col- 
lege (chairman), Professors Cohn, 
Baker, Lord and the Director of Ex- 
tension Teaching. 

The following promotions and new 
appointments were also confirmed: In 
Civil Engineering, William H. Yates, 
C.E., Tutor. In Botany, Ira D. Cardiff, 
Assistant. In General Chemistry, 
Floyd J. Metzger, Ph.D., Assistant. 
In Electrical Engineering, Frank F. 
Grevatt, E.E., Assistant. In Greek, 
Oliver S. Tonks, Instructor. In Phi- 
losophy, Dickinson S. Miller, Lecturer. 
In Romance Languages and Litera- 
tures, Frederick C. Ostrander, Lec- 
turer. In Physics, Edwin Bennett 
Wheeler, B.S., Assistant. In History, 
Louise R. Loomis, M.A., Lecturer. 
In Surgery, John B. Walker, M.D., 
Clinical Lecturer. In Anatomy, Ed- 
ward A. Spitzka, M.D., Assistant Dem- 
onstrator—Under the Facutty oF 
Law: Thaddeus D. Kenneson, Lec- 
turer. 

Leaves of absence were granted to 
James T. Shotwell, Ph.D., Instructor 
in History, and L. A. Loiseaux, B.S., 
Adjunct Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages and Literatures. 


STUDENT LIFE 


Crass-Day EXERCISES 
Columbia College—In the presence 
of over two thousand persons the class 
of 1904 held its class-day exercises in 
the gymnasium on the afternoon of 
June 6. Promptly at three o’clock the 
seniors left Earl Hall, where they had 


gathered for the last class picture, and 
marched into the gymnasium arrayed 
in cap and gown. Class-president 
James Myers, in the opening address, 
spoke appropriately of the superiority 
of this over all other graduating 
classes and bade welcome to the guests 
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who were present. Then the class-roll 
was called for the last time by the 
secretary, Clinton H. Blake. The his- 
torian was Alfred Harcourt, who re- 
counted the achievements of the class 
and then read the class statistics. Ac- 
cording to these, a majority of the 
class live or were born in New York 
State. The average age was 22 years, 
2 months. The intended occupations 
were: Law, 25; business, 10; ministry, 
4; publishing, 4; medicine, 4. The 
favorite studies were history, litera- 
ture and economics, and the favorite 
professors Odell, Dunning and Mat- 
thews. 

After the reading of the class poem 
by Farel Louis Jouard, Prof. E. D. 
Perry announced the elections to Phi 
Beta Kappa, as follows: From the 
senior class, elected in junior year, 
Arthur S. Gutman, Carlton H. Hayes 
and Oscar Rempel Houston; elected in 
senior year, William Anthony Aery, 
Donald Clifford Brace, Louis Bliss Gil- 
let, Grant Knauff, Jaxon Knox, James 
Latimer Robinson, Channing Rust 
Toy, and Kaufman Richard Wallach. 
From the junior class, Robert LeRoy, 
L. F. Otten and E. Sapir. 

Albert Grant Stephenson delivered 
in excellent manner a class prophecy, 
which was very amusing. In the pres- 
entation oration, Channing Rust Toy 
brought out gifts to match the pecu- 
liar characteristics of certain members 
of the class. 

The valedictory, by Donald Clifford 
Brace, gave a serious ending to the 
frivolity of the afternoon, and the au- 
dience then adjourned to the upper 
campus for the planting of the class 
yew-tree and the delivery of the yew- 
tree oration by Leonard Gordon Mc- 
Aneny. The pipe of good fellowship 
was smoked and the last song sung, 
and class-day of 1904 was ended. 

In the morning the usual game of 
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baseball was played between the faculty 
and the seniors, and the latter went 
down to defeat at the hands of the pro- 
fessors. The game was a strenuous 
one and lasted the greater part of the 
forenoon. At the end of the sixth in- 
ning everyone had become tired out 
and with the score 17 to 16 in favor 
of the faculty, the game was called for 
lunch. The score was as follows: 

R. H. E. 
2216 8 8—17 19 12 
24700 8—16 8 15 

Batteries: Biklé, Inglis and Miller; 
O’Connell and Fisher. 

At nine o’clock on Monday evening, 
the senior dance was held in the gym- 
nasium, which was crowded most of 
the evening. The grove was illumi- 
nated, and was well occupied until it 
began to rain. There were twenty-five 
numbers on the program and alto- 
gether the dance proved a successful 
conclusion to a very enjoyable day. 

a. 4. Bw 


Barnard Class-day, held on the Fri- 
day preceding Commencement, began 
its celebration unofficially by the plant- 
ing of the ivy at eleven o’clock in the 
morning. Only the members of the class 
were present; impromptu speeches, 
and much singing, cheering and enthu- 
siasm marked the occasion. The reg- 
ular exercises were held at three in 
the afternoon in the theater of Milbank 
Hall. The program was short; the 
most unusual features were the intro- 
duction of a class poem, the presenta- 
tion of a gift to the College, and a 
Tree Oration held later in the new 
Milbank Quadrangle. 

Jean Dunbar Egleston, the president, 
welcomed the guests in the name of the 
class, which was the largest ever grad- 
uated from Barnard, containing seven- 
ty-seven members. Charlotte Elizabeth 
Morgan, the secretary, was not allowed 
to hurry over the calling of the roll, 


Faculty 
Seniors 
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but at length the statistics, given by 
Clara Marguerite Applegate, were 
reached. She announced that Henry 
E. Crampton was the most popular 
professor and the Barnard Bulletin the 
favorite newspaper of the class. Miss 
Bacon, the chairman of the class-day 
committee, supplemented the statistics 
by stating that Miss Applegate had 
been voted both the jolliest and the 
most popular girl. Charlotte Boyd 
Fountain then skillfully included each 
member of the class in her presenta- 
tion oration. The class poem had been 
a matter of competition, and Louise 
Edgar Peters next read her poem, 
entitled “Alma Mater.” Jane Jewett 
Hawes, after telling of the difficulty 
which the class encountered in select- 
ing a present which it could afford 
and which would at the same time be 
suitable and practical, presented a 
clock for the Ella Weed Memorial 
Room. 

The secretary of Phi Beta Kappa, 
Miss Loveman, announced the elec- 
tions to that society. Katharine Swift 
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Doty had been elected in her junior 
year. Minnie Margaret Beifeld, Mabel 
Denton, Jean Dunbar Egleston, Dora 
Elsie Lichten, Charlotte Elizabeth 
Morgan and Dora Russell Nevins were 
chosen as the senior delegation. 

In the valedictory Miss Doty told 
how in the years to come the girls 
of the class hoped to repay by accom- 
plishments some little part of the debt 
they felt they owed their alma mater. 
After all had united in the singing of 
the college song, “To Barnard,” the 
class filed out to the corner of the 
Quadrangle, where the class tree had 
been previously planted. The tree 
oration was delivered by Caroline 
Lexow. 

After the last congratulations had 
been given, and the last guest had 
gone, the class assembled for its fare- 
well-spread in the old College lunch- 
room, where the festivities were 
brought to a happy end amid much 
cheering for the Dean, the faculty, 
the class officers, and the class of 1904. 

J. M. W. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


It is safe to say that the momentum 
of success attained during the past 
academic terms by a large majority 
of the various student organizations 
is great enough to insure at least a 
good start for the coming academic 
year of 1904-5. Almost without ex- 
ception these organizations are able to 
look back upon some notable event of 
the year, as the Crown may look back 
upon the success of the Varsity Show, 
the Verein on its entertainment of the 
Imperial German Ambassador, and 
the Chemists on the “ Alumino-Ther- 
mics Night” of November 13, when 
fully three hundred guests, not in- 
cluding students, were entertained by 
them. 


So King’s Crown has passed through 
a year of problems of one kind or 


another that agitated the student mind 
considerably. Although the solutions 
were obtained without a clear and 
definite goal to serve as a guide, nev- 
ertheless they showed that the society 
is awakening to a realization of its 
stated purposes. The Crown’s mem- 
bership list has grown beyond expecta- 
tions and if its growth is to continue 
in the same proportion during the 
coming terms, the society should attain 
to the position intended by its found- 
ers and outlined in the constitution of 
the representative college society, the 
censor of student activities. The so- 
ciety’s legislation of the past year 
shows that this is the trend more and 
more. At all events the year should 
prove an interesting one, even to those 
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of the readers of the QUARTERLY who 
are only lookers-on. 

The success of the two terms just 
closed has been due in the main to an 
efficient council. Not a small part of 
the result, however, has been due to 
the advice and help of the faculty- 
vice-president, Dean Van Amringe, 
who has served the society most faith- 
fully and to good advantage through- 
out the year. It is a matter of great 
loss and profound regret that the 
president-elect, M. J. Mitchell, of the 
class of 1905, died during the summer. 
He was an energetic and capable mem- 
ber, one who could readily be trusted 
to carry the society through safely and 
satisfactorily. Other officers and mem- 
bers of the council, upon whom the 
burden of the society’s work will fall, 
are: Senior vice-president, Wm. F. J. 
Piel, 1905; junior vice-president, R. 
K. R. Goodlatte, 1906; treasurer, R. 
W. Lewis, 1905; secretary, E. T. May- 
nard, 1906; and three members-at- 
large, H. W. Albert, t90¢; C. W. 
Cuthel, 1905, and K. S. Webb, 1906. 


The unfinished business of the Non- 
Athletic-Insignia-Committee which has 
been tabled and held in committee for 
about a year, was finally disposed of 
by the Crown with the result that a 
committee has been established with 
full powers to act. This committee 
will consist of the presidents of the 
Crown, Debating Society and Chess 
Club and the editors-in-chief of Spec- 
tator and the Monthly. It becomes 
the committee’s duty to award the 
non-athletic insignia, the highest gift 
to students engaged in non-athletic ac- 
tivities, which the Crown as the stu- 
dent society shall purchase and pre- 
sent. The committee made eight 
awards during the past term. Those 
to whom the insignia, miniature gold 
crowns, bearing the legend of services 
rendered and in the fashion of watch- 
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fobs, were given, are: D. C. Brace, 
1904; A. Harcourt, 1904; Wm. P. S. 
Earle, 1904; A. G. Hays, 1905 L.; O. 
R. Houston, 1904; A. L. Strasser, 
1905 L.; G. W. Tucker, Jr., 1905, and 
R. Schroeder, 1906 L. 


The Deutscher Verein concluded the 
year with the usual Vereinsabend and 
election of officers. Among its later 
achievements a further increase of 
membership must be noted. The so- 
ciety’s list now contains an enrolment 
of more than two hundred members, 
of whom more than half are active 
at a majority of the Verein’s meet- 
ings. This club has become very pop- 
ular among the students and member- 
ship in it counts for much among the 
students interested in the work of the 
Germanic Department. The high char- 
acter of meetings was kept up through- 
out the past few months and this in 
itself augurs well for the future. The 
list of officers, elected in May, records 
many reelections, among which are 
those of president and vice-president, 
both positions again being voted to 
Professor Wm. H. Carpenter and Dr. 
A. F. J. Remy. The offices held by 
students were filled by the society as 
follows: Executive Chairman, Wm. F. 
J. Piel, 1905; secretary, G. A. Younger, 
1905 (reelected); treasurer, B. M. 
Kaye, 1905; ass’t secretary, A. B. Wie- 
mann, 1906; ass’t treasurer, W. J. 
Brennan, 1906; librarian, F. L. Otten, 
1905. Since the election of officers 
practically leaves the executive com- 
mittee as it was last year and a main- 
tenance of its policy is therefore deter- 
mined, the continued prosperity of the 
organization is assured throughout the 
coming academic year. 


The successes of its plays, presented 
in April, ought to carry the Société 
Francaise through successfully during 
the first months at least. Officers of 
the organization have not been elected 
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as yet, but these will probably be 
chosen at the first meetings in Octo- 
ber. The following students held 
office during the year: President, O. 
R. Houston, 1904; vice-president, V. 
de Beaumont, Phil.; secretary, H. 
Banning, 1904; and treasurer, W. A. 
Tice, 1904. 

While it is still too early to give any 
definite idea of the Glee and Mandolin 
Clubs’ plans, enough is known now to 
predict a season at least as successful 
as the last. With the exception of 
the annual concert given at the Wal- 
dorf, every concert given was a suc- 
cess from the financial viewpoint, 
which enabled the clubs to pay off 
some back debts. The inclemency of 
the weather and the absence of stu- 
dent cooperation were responsible for 
the slight financial loss sustained at 
the annual concert. The season other- 
wise was a complete success. H. W. 
Albert, 1905, and G. W. Bulley, 1906, 
were each reelected as leaders of the 
Glee and Mandolin Clubs respectively, 
while H. F. King, 1905 S., was chosen 
as manager. 

The Horace Mann Club has again 
been active in the interests of the Uni- 
versity. During the last months of 
the college year several smokers and 
entertainments were given to the mem- 
bers of the senior class of the prepara- 
tory school, at which the high school 
students were given an opportunity to 
learn the advantages of membership in 
the University. As a result of the so- 
ciety’s endeavors, it is expected that 
there will be an additional influx of 
students from the school in the fall. 
The Club’s officers were: President, F. 
L. O’Connell, 1904; vice-president, T. 
H. Burch, 1905 S.; secretary, G. A. 
Younger, 1905; and treasurer, A. W. 
Hahn, 1905 S. 


From an editorial standpoint, the 
close of the year 1903-4 found that 
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Spectator had successfully gauged stu- 
dent opinion on the topics of compul- 
sory chapel and the honor system. 
These were the special tasks of the 
paper, besides presenting the news and 
views of the student-body. Within 
broader limits, although carried on 
along more definite lines, the daily 
chronicled events and commented upon 
them in a more newsy and aggressive 
manner. The financial status has con- 
tinued favorable to the paper’s best 
interests. Just prior to the final ex- 
aminations the election of officers for 
the 1904-5 board was held. The man- 
aging-editors have been selected as fol- 
lows: Editor-in-chief, Wm. F. J. Piel, 
1905; business manager, Wm. B. De- 
voe, 1906; and F. L. Cooper, 1905; G. 
A. Younger, 1905, and E. T. May- 
nard, 1906. 

The Monthly has appeared through- 
out the year, although with some ir- 
regularities in the dates of issue. If 
anything the quality of the paper has 
been slightly improved, its numbers 
containing on the whole excellent ma- 
terial, well-written and well-executed, 
the several issues, in addition, being 
tastefully printed, bound, and illustra- 
ted. The publication continues to hold 
its unique place among college period- 
icals in a manner altogether creditable 
to itself and the University. Its edi- 
tor-in-chief and business manager, 
upon whom much of the work of the 
paper fell, were Wm. P. S. Earle, 1904, 
and R. K. R. Goodlatte, 1906. The 
new board for 1904-5 was chosen on 
class-day and the managing board will 
be composed of the following men: 
Editor-in-chief, Wm. F. J. Piel, 1905; 
H. Kobbe, 1906; R. K. R. Goodlatte, 
1906, reelected business manager. J. J. 
Frank, 1905, was elected to the asso- 
ciate board. 


it has been officially an- 
will continue publication 


Jester, 
nounced, 
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during the present academic year, ru- 
mors to the contrary notwithstanding. 
During the period of 1903-4, the comic 
paper, although erratic in the date of 
appearance, was characterized by de- 
cidedly clever and entertaining num- 
bers. Inasmuch as the paper will re- 
main under the management of its 
editor-in-chief of the past year, C. 
Lublin, 1905, the students may expect 
the same quality of production. C. 
O’C. Sloane, 1906, will manage the 
finances of the publication during the 
present term. 


Just before the close of the last 
term, announcement was made by the 
editors of the 1906 Columbian that 
they would make the publication a 
University Annual instead of the cus- 
tomary Junior year-book, the new pub- 
lication to cover adequately all the stu- 
dent interests at the University. This 
announcement met with general ap- 
proval and it is to be hoped that the 
venture will meet with success from a 
business as well as from a literary 
standpoint. 


Again an event of moment has oc- 
curred in the history of the Trophy- 
Room and the committee in charge. 
From the day of its founding, in the 
early fall of 1901, when several repre- 
sentatives of the classes of the College 
met as the organization committee 
and set on foot the trophy-room move- 
ment to the present radical change 
in its character, the life of the organi- 
zation has been full of trials of many 
kinds, not the least among them being 
those due to impracticable legislation. 
Upon the charter-members fell the 
burden of selecting the means of con- 
tinuing the life of the committee. 
Election of representatives by the 
classes of the College and the Schools 
of Applied Science was tried and 
proved a failure with the result that 
the work ultimately devolved upon a 
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self-perpetuating committee. This, too, 
has in time proved itself inadequate, 
although not wholly inefficient. A new 
change and one that seems to promise 
a more stable organization is an- 
nounced by the secretary of the com- 
mittee. At the suggestion of a few of 
the student members of the commit- 
tee certain alumni were asked to con- 
sider the advisability of entrusting the 
room’s management to the Columbia 
Club. A Memorabilia Committee was 
accordingly selected by that organiza- 
tion with instruction to look into the 
matter. When alumni and under- 
graduates met, it was decided to abol- 
ish the old committee and put in its 
place one composed of the chairman 
of the memorabilia committee, Mr. L. 
T. Chrystie, for the alumni, and the 
crew, football, track, baseball and bas- 
ketball managers, for the students. 
Now that the future success of the 
undertaking is assured, it is fitting that 
acknowledgment of the work of the 
old committees be made. The plan of 
a room in which trophies of athletic 
victories might be kept was first pro- 
posed, we believe, by the charter mem- 
bers of the committee, and the credit 
of the idea and the first steps in its 
execution are due to the organization 
committee. A permanent and suitable 
room was given the committee by the 
University and the work of arranging 
it and securing trophies began at once. 
The founders, as might be expected, 
were very active and succeeded in 
gathering as many of the old trophies 
as were available at the time, includ- 
ing the shell in which Columbia won 
the Visitors’ Cup at the Henley Re- 
gatta of 1876. The succeeding com- 
mittees of 1902-3 and 1903-4 added 
largely to the list of banners, cups and 
pictures, catalogued them, purchased a 
large center case for cups and medals 
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and lastly made the room accessible to 


the student-body. This in brief is the 
character of the work done; it must 
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be considered satisfactory and alto- 
gether well done. 
W. F. J. Prev 


ATHLETICS 


Columbia’s Baseball season in 1904 
was the most successful of the past 
few years. Practice began imme- 
diately after the mid-year examina- 
tions in the baseball cage in the gym- 
nasium and a large number of candi- 
dates for the team appeared. 

It was originally arranged to have 
Mr. Howard Earle, who had trained 
the 1903 team, serve as coach, but on 
account of illness he was unable to 
take charge of the team. Mr. J. H. 
Siegle, of the Ilion State League, suc- 
ceeded Mr. Earle and under his direc- 
tion a very strong team was organized. 
Five members of the former team 
were on hand as a nucleus, and several 
new men who had played at other uni- 
versities became candidates. Captain 
Frambach held his old position as 
catcher, and Bloomfield was again on 
first base; Taber continued at second 
base, and Tyler and Tilt reported for 
the pitcher’s box. Nohowell played 
third base throughout the season. Col- 
lins and Cannon, of the 1906 team, 
became short-stop and left-field re- 
spectively, and Godwin took right-field. 

The schedule originally included 
twenty-two games, but several of these 
were canceled on account of rain and 
the final examinations. The experi- 
ment of the previous year, by which 
three long trips were taken after col- 
lege closed, was not repeated. The 
result was that in nearly all the games 
played a full quota of the regular Var- 
sity men was on hand to play, and the 
team was enabled to show its real 
Strength in all the games. Tyler’s 
good pitching throughout the year won 
for him the captaincy of the 1905 team. 

A second Varsity team was organ- 


ized from the candidates for the first 
team, and a schedule of games ar- 
ranged. In most of these the Colum- 
bia team was the victor. T. J. Thorpe, 
1905 S., who managed this team, was 
elected manager of the Varsity team 
for next year, with E. J. O’Connell, 
1906, as first assistant, and O. K. Doty, 
1907 S., as second assistant. A large 
number of the members of both these 
teams still remain at college, and 
these, together with the members of 
the 1907 class team, form a strong 
nucleus for next year’s nine. 

The season of the 1904 nine began 
with the contest with Pratt Institute 
of Brooklyn. Columbia showed good 
form for the first game and won by a 
score of 14 to 4. The second game 
was a still easier victory, the New 
York University nine being unable to 
get more than one run while Columbia 
scored eighteen times. The Trinity 
College nine next succumbed to Co- 
lumbia by a score of 11 to 2. The first 
defeat of the season was inflicted upon 
Columbia by the Yale team after a 
very strongly contested game. Yale 
earned one run in the eighth innning, 
while Columbia failed to score. The 
worst defeat of the season come on the 
following day when Columbia met the 
strong team of the New York Na- 
tionals. This team later showed its 
ability to carry off the National League 
pennant, and it may be regarded as 
creditable work on the part of Colum- 
bia’s team that only ten runs were 
scored against them, although they 
failed to get a run. Seton Hall was 
defeated at South Orange with com- 
parative ease, Columbia taking fifteen 
runs, while their opponents could only 
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make five. A stronger contest was the 
game with Wesleyan at Middletown, in 
which Columbia was victorious by a 
score of 4 to 3. A dispute arose in the 
ninth inning of the contest with Man- 
hattan College, when the score stood 
4 to 4. The Manhattan men disputed 
a decision of the umpire in that inning 
and the victory was awarded to Co- 
lumbia by forfeit, 9 too. Rain caused 
the indefinite postponement of the 
game with the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, which was next on the schedule. 
The Varsity team continued its win- 
ning form in the game with Rutgers 
College at New Brunswick and re- 
turned home with another victory to 
its credit, the score being 6 to I. 
After a rest of a week the Columbia 
team started on its upstate trip. Syra- 
cuse was disposed of in a hard fought 
game by the close score of 12 to II. 
Cornell succumbed a day later, the 
Varsity shutting the Ithaca men out 
and scoring seven runs. Fordham in- 
flicted the third defeat of the season 
upon Columbia in a stubbornly con- 
tested game, the final score being 3 to 
1. Syracuse visited New York during 
May and played a second game with 
Columbia. The Varsity showed better 
fielding ability in this contest than in 
the former one, and Syracuse was de- 
feated by a score of 9 to 4. The team 
of the Crescent Athletic Club defeated 
Columbia at Bay Ridge by a score of 
10 to 3. The postponed Pennsylvania 
game was played on May 18 at the 
Polo Grounds and proved one of the 
hottest games of the season. Colum- 
bia scored one run in the fifth inning 
but was unable to tally again, and 
Pennsylvania did not score. A game 
with the College of the City of New 
York was scheduled, but had to be 
canceled on account of the final ex- 
aminations. 
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After a successful fall season, and 
an indoor season during the winter, 
a strong aggregation of Track men 
was ready for the intercollegiate con- 
tests which Manager R. H. Bradley 
had scheduled for the spring. A mass 
meeting was held and succeeded in 
arousing considerable enthusiasm for 
theteam. Immediately afterward, Cap- 
tain Tomlinson collected his squad 
and training quarters were established 
in South Hall. 

The first games were held on April 
13 to decide the University champion- 
ships. The contests took place on 
South Field, and a large number of 
men tried for the prizes. C. D. Mac- 
donald, 1906 S., succeeded in reducing 
the University record for the two mile 
run by three-fifths of a second, finish- 
ing in 10 minutes, 27 2/5 seconds. 

On April 30 the Columbia team met 
New York University in the first dual 
meet of the season on Ohio Field. 
The track was very heavy as a result of 
recent rains. No records were ap- 
proached but Columbia easily won the 
victory by a score of 81 2/3 points to 
34 1/3 points. The best performance 
of the day was the broad-jump by R. 
S. Stangland, who took first with 22 
feet 4% inches, although he jumped 
from about a foot behind the take-off. 

In a much closer contest, held on 
May 7 at South Field, Columbia de- 
feated the Pennsylvania track team by 
a score of 54% to 49% points. The 
victory was in doubt until the very 
last event, when it was decided by 
Stangland’s first in the broad-jump. 
D. D. Muir, 1906 S., won both the 
hurdle events for Columbia, C. A. 
Fulton, 1906 S., the one mile and C. B. 
Macdonald the two mile. 

Princeton defeated Columbia in the 
dual meet at Princeton on May 14 by 
a score of 61% to 34%. Columbia 
only took three firsts in this meet, L. 
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L. Leventritt, 1906, winning the 220 
yard dash, D. D. Muir the 220 yard 
hurdles, and R. S. Stangland the 
broad-jump. 

The intercollegiate meet at Philadel- 
phia on May 27 and 28 was won by 
Yale with a total of 34 1/3 points. 
Harvard was second with 25 1/3 and 
Pennsylvania third with 24. Columbia 
succeeded in taking first place in only 
one event, the broad-jump, R. S. 
Stangland winning with a jump of 23 
feet 614 inches. 

J. A. Taylor, 1905, who has broken 
several records while at Columbia, was 
elected captain of the 1905 track team. 
The management of the team next 
year will be in the hands of L. R. Mer- 
ritt, 1905 S., and S. T. Hollister, 1906, 
as first assistant. 


Considerable improvement over the 
previous year was shown in the work 
of the Columbia crews in the Pough- 
keepsie Regatta. The innovations 
made in training and coaching proved 
their efficacy, and, while the Blue and 
White crews were unable to win any 
races, there is every reason to hope 
that under the graduate coaching sys- 
tem there will be a yearly improve- 
ment, instead of the deterioration that 
marked the three previous years. Mr. 
Jasper T. Goodwin, the new coach, 
showed what he could do in producing 
good crews by the work in the Harlem 
Regatta on Memorial day. Columbia 
took five races on that day and only 
lost one by an accident. The victories 
included the intermediate and senior 
eight-oared races, and the junior, in- 
termediate and senior four-oared 
races. The freshman crew, which was 
rowing in the junior eight-oared event, 
was forced to stop rowing at the three- 
quarter mark by the interference of a 
huge tow which swung across the 
course, 


The four-oared race was the first in 
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the Poughkeepsie Regatta. The Co- 
lumbia men caught the water first, but 
after a dozen strokes the prow of Cor- 
nell’s boat showed in front. Columbia 
was pulling 36 strokes to the minute, 
Cornell 30, and the other three crews 
32. At the half-mile, Cornell was two 
lengths ahead. Columbia remained in 
second position to the mile. With 
Cornell well in the lead, the contest 
began for positions among the other 
crews. Pennsylvania and Georgetown 
were close behind Columbia up to the 
mile and a quarter, but then fell back 
and gave the Blue and White a length. 
At the finish Cornell had a lead of 
seven lengths over Columbia, while 
Pennsylvania was about a _ length 
further back. 

Columbia again caught the water 
first in the Freshman race, but Cornell 
soon took the lead by a slight margin. 
Columbia and Syracuse pulled a 34 
stroke, Cornell and Pennsylvania 30. 
Cornell led by a half length at the 
half-mile, with Syracuse second, Penn- 
sylvania third, and Columbia fourth. 
The boats were all close together, 
when Syracuse increased its stroke to 
36. This reduced Cornell’s lead imme- 
diately and Syracuse soon took the 
lead and kept it, winning by two 
lengths. Cornell was second, and 
Pennsylvania followed about two 
lengths behind. The Columbia crew 
went to pieces after Syracuse and Cor- 
nell obtained their lead. 

The Varsity eight-oared race was 
rowed in a steady downpour of rain. 
With the crack of the pistol the six 
crews started off, Syracuse imme- 
diately taking a lead of a quarter 
length. Syracuse was rowing 32, 
Georgetown, Cornell and Pennsylvania 
30, Columbia 38, and Wisconsin 33. 
Cornell and Syracuse were leading at 
the mile with the others trailing from 
one to two lengths behind. Syracuse 
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increased its stroke to 36 at the mile, 
where Cornell had gained a slight ad- 
vantage. The two crews fought for 
the position to the two mile mark, but 
after that Syracuse retained the lead, 
winning by two lengths. Cornell held 
second, although Pennsylvania pressed 
her hard, and Columbia came in sev- 
eral lengths behind Pennsylvania. 


Order of Finish and Official Times of 
the Intercollegiate Races at 
Poughkeepsie 
*Varsity Four-oared Race.—Two 
miles. Cornell first, tom. 53%s.; Co- 
lumbia second, 11m. 12}s.; Pennsyl- 
vania third, 11m. 15$s.; Wisconsin 
fourth, 11m. 18%s.; Georgetown fifth, 

I1m. 34%s. 

Freshman Race.—Two miles. Syra- 
cuse first, tom. 1s.; Cornell second, 
tom, 12%s.; Pennsylvania third, 10m. 
184$s.; Columbia fourth, rom. 284s. 

"Varsity Eight-oared Race.—Four 
miles. Syracuse first, 20m. 22s.; Cor- 
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nell second, 20m. 31}s.; Pennsylvania 
third, 20m 32¢s.; Columbia fourth, 
20m. 45%s.; Georgetown fifth, 20m. 
52¢s.; Wisconsin sixth, 21m. 14s. 


Crew Statistics 
*Varsity E1cuts 
Av. Age Height 
6.00% 
5.11% 
5.11% 
5.118 


Weight 
165% 
174% 
167% 
174% 
167% 
172% 


University 


FresHman Ercuts 
University Av. Age Height Weight 
161% 
172 
Pennsylvania ........... 159 
Columbia 158% 


"Varsity Fours 
Av. Age Height Weight 
6.00% 168 
147% 
167% 
163 
159% 
G. A. YounGceER 


University 


THE ALUMNI 


The one-hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the founding of Kings College 
will be celebrated by the University in 
October of this year. No attempt will 
be made to hold an inter-university 
celebration like the recent Yale bi-cen- 
tennial, or like the installation exercises 
of President Butler in 1902. The first 
place at all of the exercises will be 
given to the alumni, of whom some 14,- 
000 are living. There will, however, be 
a large public reception on the after- 
noon of Friday, October 28, with all 
of the University buildings open for 
inspection, and receptions within the 
larger reception, at which the officers of 
the different departments will entertain 
their particular friends. 

For Saturday afternoon, October 209, 
a football game between Yale and Co- 
lumbia has been arranged, and on Sat- 


urday evening at a smoker, the Colum- 
bia University Club will throw open its 
doors to all graduates and former stu- 
dents of the University. On Sunday 
afternoon, October 30, there will be a 
service of praise and thanksgiving in 
the gymnasium, with a sermon by 
Bishop Doane, of Albany. On Mon- 
day morning, October 31, corner stones 
of four new buildings will be laid: the 
University Chapel, the School of Mines 
Building, Hartley Hall, and a second 
University dormitory; and, if the com- 
pletion of the building is accomplished, 
the new Thompson Physical Education 
Building of Teachers College will be 
dedicated. On Monday afternoon there 
will be the formal University convoca- 
tion with a commemorative address by 
President Butler. 

In addition to these official exercises, 
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a number of more informal meetings 
in honor of the anniversary will take 
place. The Alumni Society of the 
School of Architecture will hold a din- 
ner on the evening of October 28, and 
the Deutscher Verein will give an 
Anniversary Kommers on October 24. 
Full details about these and similar re- 
unions and a complete program of the 
formal exercises will appear in the spe- 
cial anniversary number of the Quar- 
TERLY, which will be issued about Oc- 
tober 15. All alumni are strongly urged 
to attend the celebration, for which 
invitations will be distributed before 
October 1. Any alumnus who does not 
receive a notice before that day, should 
apply to the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Arrangements, who, with the 
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other members of the committee, will 
be happy to render any desired assist- 
ance to alumni living outside of the 
city. For these reduced railway fares 
upon the certificate plan at 1% fares 
for the round trip have been granted 
by several passenger associations. 

The Committee on Arrangements— 
composed of officers of the University 
—is made up as follows: Professor 
Rudolf Tombo, Jr., chairman, Colum- 
bia University ; F. P. Keppel, secretary ; 
Professor M. T. Bogert, Professor H. 
E. Crampton, Professor J. B. Scott, 
Professor L. B. McWhood, Professor 
G. L. Meylan, Professor G. F. Sever, 
Professor B. Stoughton, F. A. Goetze, 
Clyde Furst, Dr. C. E. Lucke, J. C. 
Pfister, Dr. A. L. Jones, and J. L. Kind. 


STATISTICS 


The following table gives the regis- 
tration at the University, in all facul- 
ties, during the academic years 1898- 


Faculties 


Columbia College 
Barnard College 


Total undergraduates 


Faculties of Political Science, } 
Philosophy, and Pure Science. 


Total non-professional 
graduate students 


Faculty of Applied Science, 
Faculty of Law 

Faculty of Medicine 
Teachers College 


Total professional students 
Deduct double registration 
Net total 


Grand net total (deducting duplicates) 


Students in extension courses 


1904. The more detailed figures for 
1903-1904 may be found in the June 
number (p. 271). 
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A.M. Ph.D. 


Major Subjects 


en 
Total 
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Administrative Law 
American History 
Ancient History 
Anthropology 
Architecture 


w oo 


Civil Engineering 

Classical Archzology 

Comparative Literature 

Constitutional Law. .......csccscccseseeeeeeeeeers 
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Mechanical Engineering 
Mechanics 
Medicine .... 





Palzontology 
Philosophy 

Physics 

Physiology 

Political Economy 
Political Philosophy 
Psychology 

Roman Law and Comparative Jurisprudence. 
Romance Languages 
Semitic Languages 
Sociology and Statistics 
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Faculties 


Total 





Political Science. 


Pure Science 
Applied Science 
Fine Arts 
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ESTABLISHED i8i8 


BROOKS BROTHERS 


Broadway, Cor. Twenty-Second Street, New York 
FALL AND WINTER WEIGHT 
Suits and Overcoats 


READY-MADE AND TO MEASURE 
FANCY WAISTCOATS, RAINCOATS 


NOVELTIES IN ENGLISH-MADE CRUSH HATS 


BOOTS AND SHOES FOR DRESS, STREET 
OR SPORTING WEAR 


CATALOGUE WITH ILLUSTRATIONS AND PRICES ON REQUEST 


THE NEW ERA PRINTING COMPANY 


LANCASTER, PA. 


is prepared to execute in first-class and satisfactory 
manner all kinds of Printing, Electrotyping and 
Binding. Particular attention given to the work of 
Schools, Colleges, Universities and Public Institutions 


Books, Periodicals 
Technical and Scientific Publications 
Monographs, Theses, Catalogues 
Announcements, Reports, etc. 
All Kinds of Commercial Work 


Publishers will find our product ranking with the best 
in workmanship and material, at satisfactory prices. 
Our imprint may be found on a number of high-class 
Technical and Scientific Books and Periodicals. Cor- 
respondence solicited. Estimates furnished. 


THe New Era Printing Company 





“Publications of the 
Columbia University Press 


The Macmillan Company, Agents, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


tion of the results of original research. It is a private corporation, re- 

lated directly to Columbia University by the provisions that its Trustees 
shall be officers of the University and that the President of Columbia University 
shall be President of the Press. 


1 PRESS was incorporated, June 8, 1893, to promote the publica- 


Books published at net prices are sold oy booksellers everywhere 
at the advertised net prices. When delivered from the publish- 
ers, carriage, either postage or expressage, is an extra charge. 


BIOGRAPHY 


FRANCIS LIEBER. His Life and Political Philosophy. By Lewis R. HARLEY, Ph.D. 
8vo, cloth, pp. x + 213, portrait, $1.75 ef. 


MEMOIRS OF FREDERICK A. P. BARNARD. Tenth President of Columbia Col- 


lege in the City of New York. By JOHN FULTON. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xii + 485, portraits, 84.00 met. 


BIOLOGY 
ATLAS OF NERVE CELLS. By M. ALLEN Srarr, M.D., Ph.D.; with the coopera- 
tion of OLIVER S. STRONG, Ph.D., and EDWARD LEAMING. 
Royal gto, cloth, pp. x + 78, illustrated, $10.00 mez. 
AN ATLAS OF THE FERTILIZATION AND KARYOKINESIS OF THE OVUM. 


By EpMuND B. WILSON, Ph.D.. with the cooperation of EpwAkD LEAMING, F.R.P.S. 
Royal 4to, cloth, pp. vii + 32, illustrated, $4.00 ne?. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY BIOLOGICAL SERIES 
VOL. I. FROM THE GREEKS TO DARWIN. By Henry FAIRFIELD Ossory, 


DaCosta Professor of Zoology, Columbia University. 
8vo, cloth, pp. x + 259, illustrated, $2.00 mez 


VOL. II. and VOL. III. Af present out of print. 


VOL. IV. THE CELL IN DEVELOPMENT AND INHERITANCE. By Epmunp 


B. Witson, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology,Columbia University. 
8vo, cloth, illustrated, $3.50 #e/. 


VOL. V. THE FOUNDATIONS OF ZOOLOGY. By Wi tiam KEITH Brooks, 
Professor of Zoology, Johns Hopkins University. 8vo, cloth, pp. viii + 339, $2.50 met 





VOL. VI. THE PROTOZOA. By Gary N. CaLkins, Ph.D., Columbia University. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 16 + 347, $3.00 net. 


VOL. VII. REGENERATION. By Tuomas H. MorGan, Ph.D., Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege. 8vo, cloth, pp. xii + 313, $3.00 mez 
CHINESE 


CHINA AND THE CHINESE. By Hersert ALLEN GiLes, LL.D., Professor of 
Chinese in the University of Cambridge, England. Lecturer (1902) on the Dean 
Lung Foundation, Columbia University. ramo, cloth, pp. ix + 229, $1.50 net 


CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY 
CLASSICAL STUDIES IN HONOUR OF HENRY DRISLER. 


8vo, cloth, pp. ix + 310, portrait and illustrations, $4.00 ef. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY STUDIES IN CLASSICAL 
PHILOLOGY 
THE SATIRE OF SENECA ON THE APOTHEOSIS OF CLAUDIUS. A Study. 


By ALLAN PERLEY BALL. xramo, cloth, pp. vii + 256, $1.25 met. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY STUDIES IN COMPARATIVE 


LITERATURE 
SPANISH LITERATURE IN THE ENGLAND OF THE TUDORS. By Joun 


GARRETT UNDERHILL. 1amo, cloth, pp. x + 438, $2.00 met. 


ROMANCES OF ROGUERY. By FRANK WADLEIGH CHANDLER. In two parts. 


Part 1. The Picaresque Novel in Spain. ramo, cloth, pp. ix + 483, $2.00 net, 


A HISTORY OF LITERARY CRITICISM IN THE RENAISSANCE. By Joet 
ELIAS SPINGARN. r2mo, cloth, pp. xi + 330, $1.50 mer 
THE CLASSICAL HERITAGE OF THE MIDDLE AGES. By Henry OsBorn 
TAYLOR. 12mo, cloth, pp. xv + 400, $1.75 ne/. 

THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE IN ENGLAND Studies by Lewis Ernstein. 
r2mo, cloth, pp. xvi + 420, illustrated, $1.50 mez. 


PLATONISM IN ENGLISH POETRY OF THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURIES. By JoHN SMITH HARRISON,  12mo, cloth, pp. xi +235, $2.00 net. 
IRISH LIFE IN IRISH FICTION. By Horatio SHEAFE KRANS. 


r2mo, cloth, pp. vii + 338, $1.50 et. 
THE ENGLISH HEROIC PLAY. By Lewis NATHANIEL CHASE. 
r2mo, cloth, pp. xii + 250, $ .0o mez. 
Economics 
SCIENCE OF STATISTICS. By RicumMonp Mayo-Smitu, Ph.D., Professor of Puliti- 
cal Economy and Social Science, Columbia University. 
ParRT I. Statistics and Sociology. 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi +399, $3.00 net. 
ParT II. Statistics and Economics. 8vo, cloth, pp. xiii + 467, $3.00 net. 


ESSAYS IN TAXATION. By Epwin R. A. SELIGMAN, Professor of Political Economy 
and Finance in Columbia University. 8vo, cloth, pp. x + 434, $3.00 net, 








MUNICIPAL HOME RULE. By Frank J. Goopnow, A.M., LL.D., Professor of 


Administrative Law in Columbia University. ramo, cloth, pp. xxiv + 283, $1.50 nef. 


MUNICIPAL PROBLEMS. By Frank J. Goopnow, LL.D. 


r2mo, cloth, pp. xiii + 321, $1.50 nef. 


ORIENTAL LANGUAGES 
ZOROASTER, THE PROPHET OF ANCIENT IRAN. By A. V. WILLIAMs Jackson, 


Professor of Indo-Iranian Languages in Columbia University. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xxiii + 314, illustrated, $3.00 net. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY ORIENTAL STUDIES 
VOL. I. THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE MORAL QUALITIES. An Ethical Treatise 


of the Eleventh Century by SoLoMON IBN GABIROL. By STEPHEN S. Wise, Ph.D. 
8vo, cloth, pp. ix + 117, 81.95 met. 


PHILOSOPHY 


ANCIENT IDEALS. A Study of Intellectual and Spiritual Growth from Early Times 
to the Establishment of Christianity. By HENRY OsBORN TAYLOR. 


In two volumes. Vol I., pp. xi + 46s. Vol. II., pp. vii + 430. 8vo, cloth, $5.00 met. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO SYSTEMATIC PHILOSOPHY. By Wa rer T. 


MARVIN, Ph.D. 8vo, cloth, pp. xiv + 572, $3.00 met. 


ROMANCE LITERATURE 


LI LIVRES DU GOUVERNEMENT DES ROIS. A XIIIth Century French Version 
of Egidio Colonna’s Treatise De Regimine Principum. By SAMUEL PAUL MOLENAER, 
A.M., Ph.D. 8vo, cloth, pp. xlii + 461, $3.00 met. 
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